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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS, 

For the best original drawing to illustrate 
Aurrep Domert’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable Sor publication in Harrer’s 
MaGazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
age — Messrs. Harrer & Brorners offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable unde rstanding that the sue- 
cessful competitor shall use the sane for the pros- 
ecution of art study m one or more of the best 
Ame rican schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least siz months for the study of the old mas- 
tere. The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Harrer & Brorners not later than August : 
1883, addressed ** Art Compe tition, Harper's Mag 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be give n, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drau ings, and not to be 
ope ned until the result of the competition shall have 
been dete rmined. The nan of the successful com 
petitor will not be publicly announce d until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girvorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mitcet, 
A.N.A.: and Mr. Cuaries Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
pevintendent of the Art Department, Hanrrer & 
Brorners, will act as judges of the competition. 

It is intended to engrave the successfud drawing 
as one page for Harver’s MAGAZINE of December, 
1883: and should other drawings submitted be 
found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will he made, as Sollows : One page Harper's 
WEEKLY, $300 ; one page Harper's Bazar, $200 ; 
one page Harver’s YounG Prope, $100. 

it the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harper & Broruers 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition, 

Two Christmas Hymns by Atrrep Domerr 
have been published. That prublished in 1837 is 
the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 
vited to compet te, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


(a Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supple ment, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of LADIES’ 
SPRING BONNETS, trimmed and untrimmed , SPRING 
Mantes, Pevisses, Mantitias, Dotmans, etc. ; 
Spring Dresses of all kinds for house and street 
wear ; Giris’ and Boys’ Serine Surrs; Ladies’ 
Fichus, Collars, ete. ; Embroidery Patterns, Fancy 
Articles, etc. ; with a rich variety of Sine art en- 
gravings and humorous cuts; and entertaining 
and useful reading matter. 


MARRIED OR SINGLE. 

NE often hears married women, wives 

and mothers, whose own matrimonial 
career bas not been of the happiest, possi- 
bly, who have had reason to regret mar- 
riages made in their families, unable to gen- 
eralize properly, always specializing, and 
with their little wasted honey-moons eclips- 
ing all the light of the sun, inveigh against 
marriage at large and husbands in gener- 
al, and assert that the girl who has a good 
home in her father’s house is a fool to leave 
it for a prince, or words to that effect; that 
it is better to be an old maid than a sorry 
wife, and reciting some verse of a rude bal- 
lad that runs: 

“Marriage does bring trouble, 
A single life is best; 
They should never double 
That would be at rest.” 

With these women, one is forced to think, 
plenty and ease, no care or responsibility, 
fine garments and fine food, outshine all 
other considerations ; all considerations, cer- 
tainly, such as loving and being loved, the 
pleasure of doing and sacrificing for others, 
and the joy to be found in mutuality of 
thought and action, or even deprivation, 

It is, to be sure, a comfortable thing to 
live in one’s father’s house, waited upon 
by servants if the father is wealthy, and 
with every desire for luxury granted—more 
comfortable, in one sense, than going into a 
husband’s house, in the same rank of for- 
tune, to see that it is taken care of, to heap 
one’s self with burdens and illnesses, to 
have all the husband’s worriments and ail- 
ments added to one’s own, to take the re- 
sponsibility of the head of a house and a 
leader in society. It is more comfortable, 
in one way of looking at it, to stay in one’s 
father’s house, even when he is poor, than 
it is to leave it for a fate uncertain in ev- 
erything except the loss of freedom, which 
is tolerably certain; in the one case having 
but one’s self in poverty, in the other case 
having to meet and manage all the wants 
of children in that poverty, multiplying the 
poverty and its pangs afresh with every 
one that comes. But who that has either 











magnanimity or unselfishness in her com- 
position will wait to think of any of these 
things when the honest lover comes along? 
Is he poor? The one that loves him longs 
to share his poverty and help him make the 
best of it. Is he ill? Whose hand can 
bring the ease to him that a wife’s can 
bring? Is he sad and solitary? Can there 
then be greater comfort than that of light- 
ening his burden, and making the smile con- 
quer the sigh? Does one even think of it 
as comfort at all? It is a necessity. One 
would be most wretched, and find the future 
wrapped in gloom, if not allowed to do it. 

And what would the woman who inveighs 
against marriage have better for her daugh- 
ters? Perhaps while she lives, while those 
daughters’ father lives, things may glide 
smoothly enough, if that is all. But how is 
it to be when death has broken the circle, 
and utter loneliness sets in? Does she ever 
think of the condition of the woman by her 
lonely hearth, without—except in those ex- 
traordinary cases of the fortunate possession 
of other interests—a hope to build happy 
dreams on, with no strong arm to lean on 
and to lend her its support, with no chil- 
dren to stay her steps down the slope of age? 

It would appear to the candid on-looker 
as if the fool were not the girl who goes out 
with courageous affection to meet the future 
and help her lover bear his share of the 
shocks of life, but the woman who could en- 
tertain an idea of advising her to do other- 
wise. What a fool is she who would de- 
prive her daughter of the sympathies that 
come with marriage, of the infinite delights 
in the love of little children, of the precious 
satisfactions in caring for them, in rearing 
them, in seeing herself and him she loves 
reproduced and blended together in them, 
in feeling that her work has added to the 
wealth and virtue of the world! And not 
only is she a fool, but of what a sin against 
society is she not guilty, and in uttering 
such views does she not lay violeut hands 
upon the ark of a covenant and commit 
sacrilege agaiust a bond that more than 
any other symbolizes the divine forces of 
nature ? 

It is bad enough that in these piping 
times of peace our young men should stay 
to think twice before they marry, and reck- 
on whether the friendship, the love and com- 
panionship of a wife, and the train of hap- 
piness that follow her, are quite equivalent 
to the liberties of bachelor rooms, the selfish- 
ness of bachelor pleasures, the society of 
bachelor friends, with unlimited opera, dan- 
cing, late suppers, and fine tailoring. It 
would be a misfortune if any such sordid 
feeling overteok our young women, and we 
have faith to trust it never may to any mis- 
chievous extent. 

There are, without doubt, examples al- 
ways to be found of single women, whether 
unmattried or widowed, with aims and views 
and works and friendships, that answer to 
them all the requirements of life, and who 
can lavish on the children ot sister or friend 
all the love they have to spare from their 
pursuits. But these are not in sufficient 
number to count from, and they must be 
placed in exceptional circumstances and 
have an exceptional strength of character 
to make their lot as desirable as that of the 
happy wife and mother. To most women 
heaven lies in the possibilities of the magic 
circle of the wedding ring, and there most 
women find it. 

Yet if not, if the marriage really brings 
grief and trouble, brings want and shame, 
its experiences even then are to be looked 
upon as but a part of the lessons of the great 
school of life, and its discipline is invaluable 
to the character. Industry, watchfulness, 
painstaking, care, control of temper, are but 
rudimentary lessons of its teaching; it ends 
by completing not only the surrender of 
self, but the forgetfulness of self. And if 
one should receive nothing in return from 
the complementary nature, nothing of an 
answering self-surrender, yet in so far as it 
is more blessed to give than to receive, the 
woman that has learned and exercised this 
power of losing herself—than which there is 
nothing more opening and developing and 
elevating to the soul—is as much richer and 
higher in the scale of humanity than any 
girl sitting in ease by her father’s fireside, 
with only trifling solicitudes for others that 
san be easily stifled, as the butterfly is high- 
er than the grub. They are of the same 
tribe, but the butterfly is in advance; the 
one is pinned to its bough, or leaf, or clod, 
the other has all heaven to fly in. 

It is a heedless mother, then, or one who 
thinks far more of creature comforts than 
they are worth, and who, even if without 
intending it, throws a slur upon her own 
husband, who does not recognize that she 
has no right, by open assault or underhand 
remark, to urge her daughter to a different 
course from her own. The good wife, the 
good mother, although willing that her 
daughter should profit by her loss, if loss 
there has been, will not dissuade her from 
providing herself with the possible means 
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of happiness that are afforded by a home 
and husband, and will remember that soci- 
ety as well as herself has some share in her 
child, when she recalls the sentiment of Ep- 
ICTETUS, that applies no more to the father 
than to herself, and which affirms that “a 
daughter is to her father a possession that 
is not his own.” 





HOW SKILLED WORK REMU- 
NERATES WOMEN. 
TYPE-WRITING AND PHONOGRAPHY. 


rPXHE nature of the work required in type-writ- 

ing and phonography and the wide and rap- 
idly increasing demand for it invest the subject 
with a special attraction for women who desire 
to earn a living. An artist, unless she possesses 
the very rare gift of genius, usually encounters 
difficulty in selling her wares, and even the true 
daughters of the Muses often pine for lack of re- 
cognition. But a type-writer operator or a pho- 
nographer, or, best of all, a woman who is both, 
may reasonably expect to find steady, comforta- 
ble, and remunerative employment. 

The business known as type-writing is only 
about eight years old, having been first brought 
into general notice at the time of the Centennial 
Exhibition. A small instrument fixed to a stand 
about the size of a sewing-machine table is oper- 
ated like a piano-forte by playing upon three or 
four banks of keys with the fingers. Whenever 
a key is struck a letter of the alphabet is print- 
ed on a sheet of paper, and these letters can be 
printed as fast as the keys can be struck. Obvj- 
ously this is very much faster than they could be 
written by the most practiced penman. Experi- 
ence shows that a skillful copyist transcribes 
about twenty words a minute, and that a skillful 
operator on a type-writer prints about sixty words 
a minute, or three times as many as the skillful 
penman. A young woman sitting in front of the 
instrument disposes herself as easily as when in 
front of her piano-forte. She plays on the notes, 
but neither uses her feet nor bends her back. 
The type-writing machine occupies less room than 
the sewing-machine, and to operate it is very much 
less trying to nerves, spine, and soul. “I have 
noticed with surprise,” said a well-known business 
man recently, “ that our girls, after seven or eight 
hours of work, perform their last half-hour’s duty 
without apparent fatigue.” The cost of the two 
instruments js about the same, the price of a 
first-class type-writer being from eighty to one 
hundred dollars, but in two months you can earn 
enough to pay for your type-writer by working 
on it only six or eight hours a day. 

There are other things to be said in favor of 
the type-writer. It operates as legibly as a 
printing - press — more legibly than some print- 
ing- presses; its letters are two or three times 
as large as those of an ordinary newspaper ; its 
sentences are punctuated with the care bestow- 
ed by a good copyist, and the general effect of 
a page of them is a refreshment to the eye. 
If “carbon” or “manifold” paper is used, three 
pages are written simultaneously; at the end of 
your allotted task you have three copies instead 
of one. For whenever you strike a note of the 
instrument, the impress of the particular letter 
of the alphabet represented by that note strikes 
through the lowest of three superimposed sheets 
of paper, and appears successively on the other 
two, On each of three sheets, placed one upon 
another, the imprint of the letter is seen, and it 
takes no longer to print triplicates than to print 
a single sheet. If, therefore, the operator on a 
type-writing machine can copy a page of MS. at 
the rate of sixty words a minute, or three times 
as fast as a skilled penman can do it, she can 
make three copies of that page simultaneously, 
or, in other words, can accomplish the work of 
nine skilled penmen. Put your nine skilled pen- 
men in one room, and your skilled operator on 
the type-writer in another; at the end of the day 
the latter has produced as much copy as her nine 
competitors ; and while anybody who can read at 
all can easily read her copy, perhaps it will re- 
quire an expert in penmanship to decide what 
many of the words in her nine rivals’ copy really 
are. 

But this is not all. The penman copyist is 
much more liable to make mistakes than the 
copyist who uses a type-writer. Experience dem- 
onstrates that not one man in a hundred does 
accurately copy ten pages of MS. with a pen and 
ink. When compared with the original his work 
will be found to contain errors, and his employer 
would not use a pen-and-ink copy of an impor- 
tant document without having read it over care- 
fully. The operator on the type-writer, however, 
is substantially trustworthy, and the lines of his 
sheets being of the same length, and each sheet 
containing the same number of lines as any oth- 
er sheet, the reader can run his eye down one 
side of the sheet, and easily detect any variation 
from a sheet already examined and found cor- 
rect. It is not usually necessary for him to read 
every word. “I have known one of our women 
operators to copy twenty pages without a single 
error,” says the speaker just mentioned, 

In all business offices, therefore, where much 
copying is required, the typé-writer is a valuable 
assistant. Lawyers are already using it extensive- 
ly. Authors, too, are finding it an important ally. 
One of the professors of Princeton College keeps 
a type-writer in his library, and when engaged in 
the business of original composition may be seen 
sitting in front of the instrument, and handling 
its keys with the agility of a practiced pianist. 
It is said that Colonel T. W. Knox, whose contri- 
butions to Harper’s Young Porte and whose 
books for young readers are a delight in so many 
thousands of American and foreign households, 
composes without putting a pen to paper. He 
takes his place at the type-writer, and the com- 
positors who subsequently set up his legible copy 





bless his name. Mr. George Bancroft dictates 
his private correspondence to ‘a phonographer, 
who then avails himself of ‘a type-writer. Hun- 
dreds of business men pursue daily a similar 
course, and their number is destined to increase 
many fold. One of the editors of one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in New York city writes all his 
editorials by the aid of a type-writer. The invi- 
tations to his wedding, recently issued by another 
American citizen, were written on the type-writer. 

I mention these facts to show how wide a field 
for woman’s remunerative work has been opened 
by this clever little instrument: for woman’s 
work, I say, because the demand for it is greater 
than the demand for man’s work—a fact due to 
the following among other reasons: 

In the first place it has been found by business 
men who have availed themselves of woman’s 
work in type-writing that women possess the in- 
estimable advantage of not being the rivals of 
their employers. A man acting the part of pri- 
vate secretary or confidential clerk may leave his 
employer at any moment and set up for himself, 
The brighter and smarter he is, the more anxious 
is he to do so, After becoming familiar with his 
principal’s ways of doing things, the possibility 
and in many cases the probability is that on 
some pretext or other he will walk out of the 
front door and install himself as a competitor in 
the same line of business. The American at- 
mosphere is peculiarly favorable to the incite- 
ment to such exploits. Young men of talent do 
not in this country purpose to remain clerks and 
subordinates always. With young women the 
case is different. For reasons which everybody 
recognizes, but which perhaps will not hold good 
forever, they are not regarded by business men 
as possible rivals. 

In the next place, and as a consequence of 
what has been said, young women are more con- 
tented with their lot as private secretaries, more 
cheerful, Jess restless, more to be depended upon, 
than young men. I do not say that they are like- 
ly to be so, that they ought to be so, that they will 
be so, but that they are so. I am dealing not in 
speculative theories, but in facts. Business men 
testify that they are so, and that because they are 
so their services are so far more valuable than 
those of young men. A lawyer or a merchant 
who is served to his satisfaction by a young wo- 
man private secretary, expects her to stay with 
him as long as he needs her, and does not expect 
any morning to receive notice of her intention to 
quit. Of course the attractions of the hymeneal 
altar may prove superior to those of the office. 
An incipient husband may call her off, but with 
this exception (which, by-the-way, in the con- 
stantly increasing struggle for existence, is likely 
in great cities to become yearly of less frequent 
occurrence) the private secretary or confidential 
clerk in many an office is considered more of a 
fixture when in dresses than when in coats, Still 
further, the young woman is found to be more 
willing to do as she is asked, more teachable, 
more flexible, than the young man; and as for 
those weightier matters of punctuality, endur- 
ance, and regularity, she has won the credit of 
being at least the peer of the male secretary— 
has won it in the face of the noisy disputants who 
for centuries have argued that nature specially 
unfitted her for the exacting demands of business 
life. Of course there are women and women, 
and some women have less physical endurance 
than others. My point is simply this: business 
men who have used the services of women as pri- 
vate secretaries declare that they are to be de- 
pended upon; that they are punctual in attend- 
ance; that their names do not go on the sick-list 
any oftener than the names of men who are occu- 
pied in similar pursuits. “ My private secretary,” 
said a well-known solicitor of patents the other 
day, nodding in the direction of a young woman 
who sat in front of a type-writer, “has been in 
this office two years, and has never lost a day, 
nor an hour.” 

The average salary of such a secretary is five 
hundred dollars a year. Sometimes a thousand 
dollars is earned. 

The use of the type-writer can be learned in a 
week, and after a practice of three or four weeks 
a cléver girl can write faster than a penman. 
Persons who can play on the piano-forte become 
proficient in a shorter time. In any case it is 
comparatively easy to become a first-class oper- 
ator. An hour, or two hours, a day is as much 
as any young woman ought to practice when be- 
ginning. 

To become a first-class phonographer or short- 
hand writer is much more difficult. One can go 
through a manual of phonography in a month by 
working four or five hours a day, and can become 
an expert in perhaps six months. Proficiency 
here is a matter of resolute perseverance, of per- 
sistent attention, of memory, and of self -confi- 
dence. The young woman who begins at the age 
of twelve or ten years is likely to succeed the 
soonest. 

The best private secretary is one who can write 
short-hand and can operate a type-writer. She 
is able to take down answers to letters, and then 
to make copies on the type-writer from her pho- 
nographic notes. The lawyer, merchant, or other 
business man sits in his office in the morning, 
opens his mail, and as he reads a letter dictates 
to his secretary the answer to it. The young 
woman who can write short-hand and operate a 
type-writer is in demand to-day, and she can 
reasonably expect to earn from seven hundred to 
nine hundred dollars a year, if, of course, she has 
had a good common-school education. A know- 
ledge of French and German is likely to increase 
the pay. The proprietor of a business college says 
that he could at once find inviting places for fifteen 
such secretaries if he knew where such secretaries 
were to be found. The business of a firm of so- 
licitors for patents has so increased since the ad- 
vent of the type-writer (their days seem to have 
become longer, because so much more work can be 
done in a day) that they are training in their of- 
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fice two or three young women to become opera- 
tors on it, who meanwhile make themselves gen- 
erally useful, and receive for their services five 
or ten dollars a month. After a year so spent 
these pupils will earn forty dollars a month. 
Young men, if applying at this office for similar 
positions, would be told frankly that experience 
had led the firm to prefer the services of the gen- 
tler sex. The rooms are bright and cheerful, and 
I noticed that during an interval of her task one 
of the operators had been refreshing herself with 
a novel, in strict accordance with the privileges of 
her position. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS. 
PENING days at the fashionable private 
millinery houses confirm the report that 
colored straw bonnets will be chosen for general 
use, and that lace, crape, and embroidered bon- 
nets will be worn on dress occasions. Fine Eng- 
lish straw bonnets are shown in all the colors of 
the new suits, and are chosen with reference to 
the dresses with which they are to be worn, though 
not meant to match any one dress precisely, as 
contrasts prevail in the trimmings to an unusual 
extent, and each bonnet is thus made to harmonize 
with several dresses. The Havana brown shades 
are all shown in straws of various shapes and 
qualities, also the eccentric red tints, the new 
stem greens (which are not so yellow as olive 
greens), the stylish but trying Judic shades, like 
pinkish heliotropes, and the French 4/vets, or 
corn-flower blues, better known as the blue of 
old-fashioned garden pinks, that are also called 
ragged - sailors. Small capotes with or without 
coronet fronts, and pokes of medium sizes, are 
seen in these shades, and are trimmed with vel- 
vet in the piece or in ribbons, or with ottoman 
ibi 3, with laces, colored embroidery, many 
and few feathers. The small bonnets 
are very simply trimmed; thus they have the 
brim covered with irregular velvet puffs, or pleat- 
ed velvet frills, or else as many as seven rows 
of loops of velvet and ottoman ribbons. Narrow 
ribbon is passed around the crown, attached to 
each side by fanciful pins of gilt, shell, or silver, 
and falls thence as strings. <A stiff small bow 
may be below the crown, and there is a thick 
cluster of flowers, or of pompons, or an aigrette, 
on the left side. This prevailing mode of trim- 
ming is varied by those who like very high ef- 
fects by placing an irregular rosette or a bow of 
many loose long loops and forked ends of ribbon 
directly on top in front of the crown, and attach- 
ing flowers to this bow, and perhaps ornament- 
ing it with buckles. Two sets of narrow strings, 
all of velvet ribbon, or else two of ottoman rib- 
bon with two of velvet ribbon, are most liked, 
because they are not so warm as the wider rib- 
bons, and because they can easily be tied to form 
the bow of many loops which is now in fashion. 
Contrasts of color are given by using a bouquet 
of many-colored flowers, and by putting ribbons 
of two colors in the large tightly tied flat bow 
that supersedes the puffed Alsacian bow on top 
of the bonnet; thus, on a stem green bonnet the 
bow will be of rose, strawberry pink, or poppy 
red ribbon, folded in each loop with stem green 
ribbon, or the yellow ribbons will be tied in with 
blue, Havana, green, or red ribbons on bonnets 
of such colors, and the flowers repeat these con- 
trasts. The fish-wife poke is found to be the 
most generally becoming of the poke shapes, 
and a new quaint effect is given these by slight- 
ly turning back the peak of the brim and fill- 
ing it out with a small bunch of flowers or a 
smart little bow of ribbon with forked ends that 
rest lightly on the hair. Full brims of pleated 
lace, velvet, embroidery, and loops of ribbon are 
a special feature of these pokes as well as of the 
small capotes. White satin straw pokes, with 
pleated white lace on the brim, and loops of col- 
ored velvet ribbon and forked ends amid the lace, 
will be chosen for midsummer to wear with dress- 
es of various colors; a cluster of flowers or an 
aigrette on the left completes these, as strings are 
not needed ; there are also special tints of yellow 
velvet ribbon on white bonnets, but, as already 
noted, white straw bonnets are decidedly in the 
minority, Another trimming for these as well 
as for black and colored bonnets is the Oriental 
embroidery showing Turkish and cashmere col- 
ors, some in tapestry cross stitches and others in 
long stitches with gilt threads, like those seen 
in the finest Bulgarian scarfs of crash and soft 
linens; these artistic embroideries are very cost- 
ly, and are also used on some of the richest dress- 
es imported this season. The purplish Judic 
shades are very stylish for trimming black or 
whife straw bonnets, and there are many straw 
bonnets of these new tints. 





LACE BONNETS. 


Lace bonnets are in great variety, and are made 
light for summer wear by being drawn over wires 
without stiff foundations. Black Malines net 
wrought with gilt is one of the laces most used 
for soft crowns and for entire bonnets; small 
sprigs are the favorite patterns in these, and 
many that are used for stiffer crowns are also 
beaded with large cut jet beads; a mixture of 
black jets and gold beads amid black laces is 
very much used. The tinsel nets of large meshes 
are also liked for crowns, and many of these are 
embroidered with cashmere colors, Pale yellow 
roses, gilt daisy pins, velvet ribbons, small ber- 
ries, with many Judic and stem green shades, are 
seen on stylish bonnets made up entirely of black 
French lace, some of which is cut from the piece 
for the crown, while trimming lace with small 
scalloped edges is fully gathered on the brim, 
There are also fine black Malines crowns drawn 
upon gilt wires, and others that are slightly jet- 
ted. Spanish laces are less used than they have 
been for black bonnets, though not yet abandon- 
ed. The novelty of the season is white Valen- 
ciennes lace bonnets with piece lace puffed on 

















the crown, frills of trimming lace on the brim, 
and much yellow velvet, salmon, amber, or orange 
in loops, straps, and strings; other white lace bon- 
nets have black velvet ribbons, with moss-rose 
buds clustered as a rosette, out of which springs 
an aigrette of heron feathers ; these will be worn 
by young ladies at midsummer fétes with dresses 
of white sprigged net made up over salmon or 
rose pink satin Surah, and looped with yellow or 
rose-colored velvet ribbons. 


CRAPE, CANVAS, AND CLOTH BONNETS. 


Other charming bonnets for débutantes are 
made of pink crape shirred to form puffs in poke 
shapes, with a single large bow of brown velvet 
ribbon on top; this is the thin crinkled French 
crape, and there are pale blue bonnets of it with 
dark garnet velvet bows, and salmon crape bon- 
nets with deep rifle green trimming. The scal- 
loped brims with beads on the edge are seen on 
other youthful bonnets; there are also many 
spangled nets, gilt thistles, striped grasses, and 
rosettes of narrow gilt braids. A novelty for 
country hats is the use of brown and écru can- 
vas in puffs on the brim, with canvas ribbons 
edged with gilt cord for loops and strings. Many 
turbans bought at London houses are in the oval 
shapes that are to be worn far back on the head. 
Some of these are of straw, with wide brims turn- 
ed up squarely instead of being rolled, and these 
are covered over both crown and brim with nets 
of various kinds, black or colored, and with large 
meshes; still others have the brims wider and 
turned up further away from the crown. A gay 
plaid scarf is on colored straw turbans and on 
the Langtry pokes worn by misses, and in these 
is thrust a very long gilt pin with cairngorms in 
its head, or else the pin resembles old silver, and 
is studded with red and blue stones. The basket 
bonnets without lining are largely imported for 
country hats, and these usually combine two fash- 
ionable colors in contrast, and are most often in 
fish-wife shapes. The round hats are very large, 
and are no longer confined to straws, as they are 
shown of black lace, and also of the thin crinkled 
crapes in pale blue and pink, with pink velvet 
inside the brim, and brown, blue, or garnet vel- 
vet and feathers for trimming. Cloth and cam- 
el’s-hair turbans made by London milliners are 
larger than those of last season, are laid in long- 
er folds around the oval crown, and have wider 
brims of more decided shapes than any yet worn ; 
these are used with morning and travelling dress- 
es made of the same material as the turban. Leg- 
horn flats for midsummer have pleatings of lace 
covering the brim inside, and yellow, pink, stem 
green, or brown velvet bows outside, with large 
clusters of flowers and some ostrich tips and 
aigrettes. 

SKIRT TRIMMINGS, 

The trimmings for dress skirts are not elabo- 
rate, yet are very effective. To finish the foot of 
ottoman silk or Sicilienne skirts are four bias 
gathered frills, made quite scant, an eighth of a 
yard wide when finished, and sewed on to lap half 
their depth to give a buncliy appearance ; these 
have a self-binding, or milliner’s fold, on the 
lower edge. For summer silks are similar ruffles, 
ght, very deeply lapped, and pinked on 
the lower edges; still other summer silks have 
the skirt nearly covered with three wide gathered 
flounces that do not lap, and are notched and 
pinked in leaf points. There are also three deep 
box-pleated flounces on checked silk skirts, with 
one row of velvet ribbon two inches wide border- 
ing each pleating; the last is prettily represented 
in blue and white checked silk with sapphire blue 
velvet ribbon on a skirt to be worn with a blue 
cashmere basque and over-skirt; the over-skirt 
is caught up in Greek style with a blue velvet 
bow, and the short basque has a shirred Breton 
vest of the checked silk. For the foot of black 
silk skirts of dresses trimmed with lace there are 
narrow lambrequin flounces of the silk cut bias, 
laid in triple box pleats with a bow of satin rib- 
bon on the top of each pleat, and a row of the 
lace on the flounce above the edge. Thread lace 
flounces, or French imitations of thread lace, and 
the old-fashioned llama laces, nearly cover skirts 
of colored satin Surah—red, green, or yellow—to 
be worn with black grenadine polonaises that 
are lined with colored Surah. 
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TAILOR DRESSES FOR STREET AND HOUSE, 

Tailor dresses of cloth very simply made and 
without whalebones or trimming remain in favor 
for walking and for travelling, by rail or by steam- 
er, in this country and in Europe; they are also 
now made in light colors —notably white, pale 
blue, and the new green—for the house, for sea- 
side and mountain use, for lawn tennis and cro- 
quet parties. Formerly these dresses were limit- 
ed to a few fabrics, such as habit-cloth, Cheviots, 
and diagonals, but new stuffs are imported this 
season especially intended for these stylish and 
plain suits. The new “London tropicals” are 
smooth cloths of light weight, with mixtures of 
colors suggesting checks, yet not regularly check- 
ed. The west of England serges and cashmere- 
serges are twilled cloths of light quality showing 
either the fine twills of cashmere or the broader, 
more defined twills of serge. Paris cassimettes 
are light broadcloths of summer weight that cost 
sometimes as high as $9 a yard. The stylish 
colors for spring suits of cloth are Havana shades 
of light brown and a new blue-green different 
from the peacock shades; in the mixed goods 
some dark red threads appear amid various oth- 
er colors, and there are many suits of mixed black 
and white ; tan-color, drab, and écru are stylish, 
and there are also dark blue, brown, and gray 
suits. There are four pieces in most suits—the 
basque, over-skirt, skirt, and a coat for the street ; 
but the midsummer suits have a basque that will 
answer for the street as well as the house, and 
the coat is not needed. The house basque (which 
may also be used for the street) is single-breast- 
ed, cut away below the waist in front, of even 
length around the hips, and about two fingers 








deep below the waist line; the back is most 
usually a “frock back,” like that of a man’s 
frock-coat, open up the middle seam to within 
an inch of the waist, while the two seams next 
the side forms lap slightly on the middle forms, 
are pressed there flatly, and each of these two 
seams has a button at the top. When the “ frock 
back” is not used there is a Jersey back, with 
the seams all closed except about three inches 
that are left open on the ends of the side form 
seams ; these openings are curved slightly, neat- 
ly finished with cord or flat braid, and have a 
“tack” or arrow-head wrought at the top. The 
collar may be a high standing band, a Byron col- 
lar, or a rolling collar like the notched collar of 
a man’s morning coat. The new Norfolks, or 
belted hunting jackets, are single-breasted, with 
a notched collar or a standing band, and there 
are three half-inch tucks down each side of the 
buttons in front, with similar tucks in the middle 
forms behind. Another fancy is to have the 
frock back or the Jersey back with the tucked 
Norfolk front, and with these a belt may be worn 
or not as the wearer pleases. Belts are now nar- 
row, being only an inch anda half broad, and are 
fastened by two buttons with button-holes, and 
are pointed at the lapped end. Sleeves are close, 
without cuffs, and have two buttons and button- 
holes in the outside seam. The only trimming is 
mohair braid a third of an inch wide in one row 
stitched flat near the edge, or else faced under- 
neath and showing merely a cord outside. The 
skirt is of cloth at the top, but is cut off where 
the flounce begins, and is finished thence with 
silk stiffly faced with crinoline to support the soft 
flounce ; the skirt proper is corded or braided, 
and is lapped over the flounce and stitched there, 
so that the flounce needs no heading. Box-pleat- 
ing in single or triple clusters is preferred for 
the flounce, and may be ten inches or more in 
depth, with a single row of the braid at the foot. 
Some skirts have points falling on these pleats, 
and others have an elongated square between the 
pleats. The over-skirt is of the simplest apron 
shape, very lightly draped, and may be long or 
short to please the wearer’s taste. 
coat, slightly longer than the basque, is single- 
breasted, though often lapping, with two rows of 
buttons, closely fitted to the figure by darts and 
short side forms; it has the notched collar and 
“frock back” seen on men’s coats, and is lined 
throughout with twilled silk. Flat lasting but- 
tons are on outside coats, though the shell or 
horn buttons may be used for both basque and 
coat ; the latter are flat, small, with eyes in the 
centre, and incised rows around the rims, and 
must match the dress in color. Pockets show 
mere slits, and may be bias or straight, with cord 
or braid on the edges, and an arrow-head at each 
end. 

White cashmere-serge dresses worn without a 
touch of color are stylish for the house. These 
have the box-pleating or kilt-pleating on the skirt 
made very deep, and a short over-skirt wrinkled 
like an apron above the pleats, and falling in two 
deep points behind. The single-breasted basque 
may be plain or with narrow tucks in front, and 
the frock back has three narrow fan pleats set 
in the side form seams instead of being simply 
lapped there. Braided or corded edges and pearl 
buttons complete this simple and distinguished 
dress. The pale blue cashmere-serges and French 
Cheviots are made up in the same way for the 
house and for yachting. Steamer dresses of dark 
brown Cheviots are sometimes made with skele- 
ton basques—that is, without any lining—to make 
them cool and light. The Newmarket long coats 
accompany some of the Scotch Cheviot suits for 
travelling, while in many cases the Newmarket is 
worn as an Ulster over any dress, and protects it 
on the journey. Tailors are also making chil- 
dren’s and misses’ dresses of red or electric blue 
cloth, with a kilt attached to a yoke, and a Nor- 
folk jacket. . 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Kenor; and Hartiey; and Messrs. Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co.; Worrnineron, Suitn, & Co.: 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLkE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
Srern Brorners; James McCrerry & Co.; and 
J. Lirrer. 





PERSONAL. 


ProFresson Wiaerns has expressed himself as | 


satisfied with his storm. So are we. 

—Miss Burr, the Massachusetts lady living in 
North Carolina whom Davip Davis has mur- 
ried, has known him for twenty years. When 
he became President pro tem. of the Senate she 
sent him a note of congratulation, and this led 
to the courtship. The bride’s trousseau con- 
tained fifteen “‘confections by Wort,” proba- 
bly so called because the sweetest thing out. 
The groom’s gift was a pair of diamond solitaire 
ear-rings, suitably large. 

—Senator Beck began life as a farm-hand and 
plantation overseer; Davis, of West Virginia, 
was a brakeman; Farr, a bar-tender; FARLEY 
was a coach-driver; MORRILL, a country store- 
keeper; Sawyer was a laborer; and PLUMB was 
a printer’s devil. 

—Miss Hutpan B. Loup, of Rockland, Massa- 
chusetis, lately attended town meeting in that 
place, asking that the salaries of teachers might 
be raised. She made two speeches, one in an- 
swer tc her opponent, with such effect that the 
meeting voted a thousand dollars additional for 
the purpose she desired. 

—When called upon to speak at the funeral 
of ALEXANDER H. SrerHens, General Ropert 
ToomBs sobbed for fully tive minutes before he 
could control himself. 

—The editor of the Boston Herald says that 
the world’s Christiauvity, philanthropy, chari- 
ties, and all its work of high and low degree, 
would be in a bad way if woman had acted on 
the advice of Rev. Morgan Drx, and hidden 
herself away in the church and the home for the 
last eighteen hundred years. 

—The oldest manuscript in the Ashburnham 
Collection is a Latin Psalter assigned to the 
fourth century. A little volume, with illustra- 
tious iu Iudia ink of the Passion, drawn by Ru- 











The outside | 





BENS when he was twenty-two, is among them; 
and one of the most beautiful in the collection 
is the fumous Albani missal executed for a bro- 
ther-in-law of Lorenzo De’ MEDICI. 

—The American Peace Society of Boston is 
one of the richest in the world. It has lately 
come into possession of forty thousand dollars 
from the late Rev. GeorGe C. BecKwirTH. 

—Mr. Jonn Currier, of Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts, now in his eighty-second year, is 
building his ninety-seventh ship, of nearly two 
thousand tons burden. 

—Dr. Mupp, who served his sentence at the 
Dry Tortugas, before his death wrote a treatise 
on epidemic and endemic diseases, with especial 
reference to the yellow fever. 

—The first Mrs. Spracue spent ten thousand 
dollars on the Canouchet library-room. She 
filled it with rare old wood-carving, among oth- 
er items a mantel in carved wood from the Tui- 
leries. 

—Mlle. RANGABE, daughter of the Hellenic 
Minister at the German court, attracted great at- 
tention, during the recent festivities there, by 
the perfect Grecian grace of her form and cuar- 
riage. Many people here remember her bro- 
ther, who, when attached to the Greek Legation 
at Washington, was rather famous for his blonde 
good looks. 

—Colonel THomMas WeNTWoRTH H1IGGINsSON 
delivers the address at the second meeting of 
the Harvard Total Abstinence League in April. 

—Mrs. Louise CHANDLER MOULTON has gone 
to South Carolina on a visit to her daughter, 
married in that State. 

—Mr. P. H. Coneer, superintendent of the Yel 
lowstone National Park, reports that through 
the vigilance of his gamekeeper the slaughter 
of game in the Park has been practically stopped. 

—MATHILDE BLIND says that Mr. Lewes was 
more than a husband to George Eliot; he was 
like a mother, watching over her health, cheer- 
ing her despondency with his own buoyancy, 
and creating the spiritual atmosphere in which 
her genius ripened. 

—Mr. SeBasTIAN B. SCHLESINGER, the German 
Consul at Boston, and the composer of many 
beautiful songs, is to erect one of the most mug- 
nificent residences in the country on the old 
GODDARD estate in Brookline, near the above- 
named city. 

The young Count TasstLo Festetics is the 
head of a great Hungarian house, and lord of the 
richest estate in the Austrian Empire. He is 
well known in English society, having married 
the divorced Princess of Monaco, the Duke of 
Hamilton’s sister, and having figured on the 
turf there. 

—The family of Mrs. EL1zapetu Siri, of Al- 
lentown, Pennsylvania, were chloroformed in the 
night for the purpose of cutting off the long and 
magnificent chevelure of her young black-haired 
daughter. 

—The son of Cari Formes is a member of 
the dramatic company vow supporting EDWIN 
Booru. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPs’s library is furnished 
with a rich neutral-tinted rug on the floor, a ca- 
pacious old sofa with faded plush cushions, two 
well-worn arm-chairs of carved mahogany, an 
elaborately carved table laden with books and 
manuscripts, busts of ELizaBetH Fry and Tue- 
ODORE PARKER on the mantel, and opposite 
them one of Joun Brown. 

—The sign of CHAn.Les J. BONAPARTE, attor- 
ney at law, in Baltimore, represents a grand- 
nephew of the great first Emperor. 

—Madame NILsson sent sixty tickets to her 
last matinée in Boston to the students of the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 

—The young heir to the throne of Great Brit- 
ain, Prince ALBert Victor, will take a couple 
of terms at the University of Bonn, in addition 
to his stay at Oxford and at Cambridge. They 
seem to be educating kings now to be worthy 
of the name of kings. 

—The American eagle will have to look to 
himself. A splendid white-tailed bird of his 
family was shot lately in the Duke of Norfolk’s 
forest whose wings measured nine feet from tip 
to tip. 

—The Bourspons are all very wealthy. The 
villa at Cannes of the Count de Bardi, one of 
the Parma branch of the family, is so expensive 
that the late Empress of Russia did not feel jus- 
tified in renting it at the price asked. 

—The Lord Chancellor of England once au- 
diblv muttering ** Nonsense! nonsense!’ to one 
of Mr. BENJAMIN’S arguments, the latter gentle- 
man bundled up his papers and marched out of 
court ina dudgeon. Owing to the interruption 
of business this caused, the Lord Chancellor felt 
obliged to send a handsome apology, but Mr. 
BENJAMIN declined to receive it. 

—The body of the beautiful Duchesse de 
Chaulnes, who behaved so naughtily and was 
treated so wickedly, was carried by night to a 











and near it, among others, as counsel for her chil- 
dren, stood Maitre BETOLAND, who at the trial 
did not leave her one shred of reputation. 

—The wife of the late Professor Henry Dra- 
PER was a daughter of Mr. CouRTLANDT PaLM- 
ER. So fully did she enter into her husband’s 
pursuits that it is thought she may be able to 
complete his unfinished work, 

—M. TAIne writes on the stimulus of coffee, 
and smokes cigarettes while waiting for an idea, 
TOURGUENEFF uses neither tobacco nor wine. 
Tuomas Harpy never smokes, and drinks wine 
only when onatramp about the country. Mar- 
THEW ARNOLD does not smoke, but tukesa little 
light wine at dinner. Louis Buane took nei- 
ther wine noralcohol. EbDwarD FREEMAN docs 
not smoke, but takes wine and beer as Le dues 
beef and mutton. 

—M. Grevy’s little granddaughter resemble 
him. She is named for her father, her aunt, her 
two maternal great-uncles, and her grandfathe 
—DANIELLE JULIE ALBERTINE PauLe LovuIse. 
Madame Dreyrus, née GONZALEZ, of Peru, gave 
largely toward the magnificent trousseau of the 
little one, who will one day be enormously rich 
with three inherited fortunes. 

—Among the crown jewels of France, which 
are to be sold at public vendue by the auctioneer 
who disposed of SARA BERNHARDT’S jewels, 
the Regent diamond, the Chimera ruby, said to 
be the largest engraved ruby known, the sword 
of state studded with costly brilliants, the Maz- 
arin diamonds, given to Louis XV. by the Car- 
dinal, and the watch given to Louis XIV. by the 
Dey of Algiers, will be reserved as national prop- 
erty. 
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Two Curtain Borders and 
Bands. 
— MARGUERITE 
Borper anp Banp. This curtain 
is of rich dark red velvet. The 
marguerites, which are colossal in 
size, are worked with white silk 
petals and yellow silk centres, va- 
ried by being done in French knots, 
satin stitch, or crewel chain stitch, 
in crewels or silk, 
eray-greens, light and dark, stems 
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Colesworth Japanese Mantel 
Valance. 

Tris pretty valance is called by 
the Royal School the Colesworth 
Japanese, from the designer and 
the style. The leaves to the left 
are in olive silks, flowers in pale 
pink with gold thread centres, and 
stems also sometimes in gold. The 
bird is in blue and gold, or pink 
and brown, and the branch to the 
right is mainly in gold thread, 
with a touch of brown silk in the 
leaves. The ground may be cloth, 
velvet, or satteen. 
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Fig. 1.—Mareverrre Curtain Borper anp Bano. 


is a rich, warm brown, 


Figs. 1 anp 2,—CURTAIN 
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Fig. 2.—Orance Curtain Borver anp Bano. 


BANDS.—From tue Sovtu Kenstncton Roya Scuoot or Art Nreepie-Work. 


Rose Border. 





the material velvet. The 
oranges are worked round 
and round in close rows 
of chain stitch, starting 
from the little speck at 
the end where the blos- 
som falls off, and thus 
giving perspective, as it 
were, and roundness. Dull 
orange crewels are used 
for these; white silk for 











the flowers and buds and 
olive green crewels for 
leaves and stems. 


ROSE BORDER.—From tuz Soutu Kensiuneton Royau Scuoot or Art Neepie-Work. 


Tuis border, from the 


South Kensington Royal 
School of Art Needle- 


Work, is a series of wild 
rose sprays, each a little 
different from its compan- 
ion, and yet all sufficiently 
uniform to balance well. 
It is worked in silks on 
dark red or dark green 
velvet. Roses in pale yel- 
low pink, leaves in various 
shades of green; none vio- 
lent. 
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rary r r SPANLH high, and consists of seven stories, the ascent being made by in- | is decorated with a Moorish arch, and carved in old arabesque 

A FOUNTAIN IN MOROCCO. | clined planes. It was built in 1197 a.p. by the architect Guever, | work; it is called Shirwbh ou Sh v0f (Behold and Drink), and is in- 

PNUE city of Morocco, or Marakech, as it is called by the Moors, | of Seville, who constructed at the same time the wonderful Giralda | scribed with the architect's name, Mamun, with the pious addition, 
stands in a wide plain. On three sides it is flanked by a | of Seville, which every traveller in Spain has admired. The pil- | “God be praised that I was able to finish this work.” 

magnificent wood of date-palms, and on the east by gardens, be- | lars in the interior are said (for no Christian has ever seen them) Around these fountains gather the motley population of the city, 


yond which the open country sweeps away to the foot of the 
snow-clad ranges of Atlas, whose white peaks, 10,000 feet high, 





to have been brought from Spain. Other public edifices are also for Morocco is, as far as Africa is concerned, a cosmopolitan city, 
assumed to have been constructed from Spanish material. The | including Moors, Algerines, Tunisians, Egypt ins, Arabs from the 


stand out with brilliant effect against the deep blue background of | gate called Bab Aquenaon was brought piecemeal from Algesiras, | Sahara, negroes from the Soudan, and the inevitable and industri- 
the cloudless southern sky. The city walls inclose a considerable | and the door of the mosque El Monezim came from Granada. | ous Jews. The Jews’ quarter is in the southern part of the city, 





area, but much of it is occupied by gardens and vacant lots. 
Massive archways give entrance to the city, and the streets running | 





The city contains numerous public baths, bazars, and markets, | and is about a mile anda half in circuit, and its gates are guarded 
but only one charitable institution, which is at once an asylum for | by soldiers; for as it is known that the Jews have much money 
from the gates are wide, but elsewhere there are the small, narrow, | the destitute and a sanctuary for the criminal. The city is well | and valuables in their possession, there is always the danger of an 
winding, ill-paved, ill-smelling lanes and alleys with which all | supplied with water, and to this is due the grateful verdure of its | attack from the fanatical part of the native population. 

travellers in the East are familiar. There is only one stone build- | gardens. The fountains, which are supplied by aqueducts leading | The throne of Morocco is hereditary in a family of the Sharifs 
ing in the city—the tower of El Koutoubia, or the “ Mosque of the | from the hills, are numerous, and many of them are of consider- | of Tafilet. The Sultan resides alternately at Fez and Morocco, 
Booksellers.” This edifice is the pride of the city; it is 220 feet | able antiquity. The handsome one represented in our engraving | and is endowed with despotic power. Under another system of 
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government the country might regain its old im- 
portance—when Morocco was accounted “ one of 
the greatest cities in the whole world,” and the 
spoils of Andalusia flowed into the favored city. 
The whole population of the town at present has 
been estimated at about 50,000 souls, of whom 
6000 are Jews. 





The Peaked-brim Bonnet. 
See illustration on front page. 


TPHIS French bonnet is a tasteful illustration 

of the peaked brim which is a feature of 
new spring bonnets, and has been given by the 
English the name of the pointed - roof bonnet. 
The picture represents a satin straw bonnet of 
the crushed strawberry shade, lined with velvet 
of the same color, finished on the edge with a 
velvet pleating. Outside the brim are thickly 
clustered loops of gold braid. Ottoman ribbon 
loops trim the right side, while on the left is a 
large cluster of pink and red geraniums with 
green leaves and long stems. The strings are of 
strawberry red ottoman ribbon. 





A MODERN DINNER. 


HE two preceding papers on the modern din- 

ner table have naturally included much that 
relates to the dinner itself; nevertheless, some 
points remain to be treated more in detail. 

An invitation to dinner is the highest social 
compliment, and should be so received and treat- 
ed. While almost all other invitations are issued 
by the hostess alone, the invitations to dinner are 
always in the joint names of host and hostess. 
The host occupies here the high position of en- 
tertainer, and he is expected to do much toward 
the amusement of his guests. It is he who goes 
first to the dining-room, and it is he who con- 
ducts on his right arm and seats at his right 
hand the most important lady of the party. 

For a good dinner does not consist alone of 
the meats and drinks, although both should ke 
carefully considered, but of the proper seating of 
the guests at the table, as well as the etiquette to 
be observed toward them, and the perfection of 
every arrangement. 

Most ladies who give dinners constantly keep 
books in which the name of every guest is enter- 
ed and a record of the dinner. Also they keep 
their own dinner cards, on which they write the 
names of their neighbors at the dinners to which 
they have been asked. They also keep a book 
in which they record carefully the names of their 
hosts to whom they owe return dinners, for this 
is a hospitality which in a large city, and with a 
fashionable acquaintance, must be returned. 

The hostess attends to the writing and sending 
out of invitations. Engraved cards,as we have 
said, are usually used for these invitations, with 
spaces left for names, date, hour, and address. 
These invitations are sent a fortnight in advance. 
Many ladies select Thursday, or some other day in 
the week,as their invariable dinner-giving day, 
and have their cards engraved accordingly, after 
the formula lately given in the Bazar, leaving 
blanks for the names of the guests and date, 
which are afterward written in. This saves a 
great deal of trouble. 

Now the acceptance or refusal of this invita- 
tion should be sent with as little delay as possi- 
ble. It shows a want of courtesy or good-breed- 
ing on the part of the invited guest to leave this 
invitation unanswered more than a day, as no 
lady wishes to send a second note to learn if her 
dinner is accepted or not. Many ladies drive to the 
door of their invited guests with their dinner in- 
vitations, having the footman leave them, so solli- 
citous are they that they should be properly de- 
livered. It is also proper to send them by a 
servant or by post, which latter way is observed 
in England by the highest authorities, but there is 
a sort of reluctance here to this sensible course. 

In whatever way it is done, the same plan 
should be followed in returning the answer 
promptly. For small and unceremonious din- 
ners a shorter invitation and a written note, 
sometimes in the first person, are proper. The 
onus of answering them, and of being particu- 
lar about keeping the engagement, remains the 
same, 

It is not well for a hostess to invite too many 
members of one family to the same dinner. It 
is better to ask them on different occasions. 
But it is the height of impropriety to invite the 
husband without the wife, or the wife without 
the husband. 

Punctuality is a necessary courtesy. “ It is the 
courtesy of kings,” and many a common person 
could be taught this virtue by the Prince of 
Wales, who never keeps his host waiting. Be 
within five minutes of the dinner hour, rather be- 
fore than later. 

In the hall the gentleman arriving should find 
a small envelope which contains a card having 
on it the name of the lady whom he is to conduct 
down to dinner, also a small boutonniére, which 
he puts in his button-hole. 

When his wife comes down from the dressing- 
room the two do not enter arm in arm—that is 
considered vulgar—but the lady goes first, fol- 
lowed by her husband. A servant should be 
stationed at the door to announce them, and 
should open the door for the lady. 

The host and hostess stand near each other in 
the drawing-room ready to receive their guests, 
and if necessary, the host introduces the guests 
to the hostess if, as often happens at Washing- 
ton, or at an official dinner, she does not know 
them. 

The punctual arrival relieves the hostess of 
any awkward apprehension she may have about 
her dinner being spoiled, and enables her to 
make any introductions, if she may so choose, be- 
fore dinner. 

In France it is never done—the waiting for a 
tardy arrival—but in our country fifteen minutes 








and even half an hour are sometimes allowed, 
particularly to a distinguished guest. But this 
delay is a great discourtesy to the host. 

The gentleman having read the name of the 
lady on his dinner card, if he does not know her, 
asks the hostess to present him to her. He be- 
gins a little conversation with her before dinner 
is announced, if there is time. The host and 
hostess shake hands with each new guest on his 
or her arrival; ladies seat themselves, but gen- 
tlemen stand about the parlor chatting. 

The question of rank not being one which 
troubles us in America, the lady who is first 
taken in is the lady to whom the dinner is given, 
and if there is no lady, par excellence, who is 
the guest of honor, then the oldest lady present 
should be taken in. Age is of itself a claim to 
precedence in America. Members of the same 
family, as husbands and wives, fathers and daugh- 
ters, mothers and sons, should not be sent in to 
dinner in couples, nor should one gentleman take 
two ladies. 

If a dinner party be short of gentlemen, or the 
reverse, there should be no attempt to make a 
formal entry to the dining-room, but the host 
should go first with the lady of most consequence, 
the others should be asked to go in informally, 
and the hostess should always enter last. This 
is an infallible rule. 

If the dinner is not a sufficiently formal one 
for dinner cards, the host should inform each 
gentleman whom he should take down to dinner. 
If any difficulty arise, the hostess must come to 
the rescue, and playfully indicate who must be 
the lady chosen. But it saves injured feelings 
and trouble if the list is made out before dinner, 
and the gentleman is informed as to whom he’ is 
to offer his arm—invariably his right arm. 

When the guests are all arrived, the butler 
comes into the room, and, addressing the host- 
ess, says, ‘ Madam, dinner is served.” Unless he 
has been instructed to wait for a tardy guest, he 
does this fifteen minutes after seven, if dinner is 
ordered at seven. If he is ordered to wait, he 
must remain in the dining-room until he hears 
his master’s bell. 

The duties of a hostess at a dinner are, in the 
first place, to use a woman's tact as to the in- 
vited guests, striving to find out who will be agree- 
able to each other, and placing such people near 
each other. Some women have a sixth sense as 
to this delicate point, and some are utterly de- 
ficient in it. 

To give dinners simply to pay one’s debts is in 
the extreme a disruption of all the claims of 
hospitality. To pay one’s debts and at the same 
time give delightful and hospitable dinners is to 
raise hospitality to a very grand thing. 

A clever hostess not only places her guests in 
the proper neighborhood, but she adroitly starts 
the conversation for them. If she has invited a 
gourmand who cares more for her excellent en- 
trées than for the lady next him, if he has come 
merely to eat and not to talk, she must address 
some remark to him and to the lady which will 
set them both talking if possible. She must at 
least let him know that she observes his silence. 

The manner of a hostess should present a sim- 
ple dignity, and an equal interest in all her 
guests. If she sees a guest lingering over a plate 
which the servant is waiting to remove, she must 
seem to be eating herself, and save him from the 
mortification of looking up and observing that he 
is the last. If she has a ready wit and a pleasant 
laugh, if she has tact, she can make everybody 
happy at her table. But it is a sign of a vul- 
gar woman and one of low breeding if she shows 
more attention to one than another, if she pays 
a servile deference to wealth or fashion and treats 
an old friend with coldness. Some women in- 
vite those whom they consider as their inferiors 
to their houses apparently to insult them ; others 
gush in a ridiculous manner. Either extreme is 
in bad taste. The old courteous dignity which 
gave every lady a formula of manners having 
passed, each lady must make a manner for her- 
self. Etiquette should be veneered over a good 
heart and a thorough self-respect, then it can not 
wander far from the perfect bearing. 

In England it was formerly de rigueur for a 
lady to wear a low-necked dress and short sleeves 
at dinner. But Frenchwomen, who seldom have 
handsome necks, brought in the high-necked 
dress, now almost universal. It is, however, in- 
cumbent on all ladies to go to a dinner in full 
dress, whatever that may be. There is no en- 
tertainment at which jewels and laces and hand- 
some dress are so indispensable. The low-necked 
dresses are far more becoming to many ladies, 
and such should adopt them. In these days of 
luxury and splendor it is hardly necessary to hint 
as to the necessity of a lady's wearing a handsome 
dinner dress, or that the minutize of gloves, fan, 
and handkerchief should all be thought of. A 
lady wears her gloves to the table, nor removes 
them until she has satdown. These gloves should 
always be perfectly fresh. Young women should 
be dressed more simply than older women, and 
should wear less jewelry, or none at all. 

A gentleman does not wear gloves to din- 
ner. He is always dressed in faultless evening 
dress-coat and black cloth trousers and black 
cloth waistcoat cut low; his linen must of course 
be immaculate and plain, and he wears a white 
tie, which he must learn to tie perfectly. He must 
carry a crush hat into the drawing-room, and at 
dinner he puts it under his chair. This hat is 
called a Gibus, and is a most important accessory 
to evening dress. 

A man should dress without pretension or ec- 
centricity, with no—or very little—jewelry, and 
that for use, not ornament. A fob hanging to his 
watch, as his grandfather wore it, is now fashion- 
able, and rings are worn on the last finger; one 
single stud, either of a black pearl or a cat’s-eye, 
may fasten his shirt bosom; his sleeve-buttons 
may be of gold, enamel, or of intaglios ; but this 
is all the jewelry which he can well wear. He 
should be scrupulously neat and fresh, and wear 











his clothes as if he did not think of them himself 
or wish others to do so. His feet must be seru- 
pulously well dressed, with silk stockings and 
low shoes, and here he is permitted to throw in 
a bit of color if he chooses, lighting up his som- 
bre black with a bit of scarlet stocking. Black 
silk stockings are, however, the most fashionable. 

The way of serving a ceremonious dinner in 
the great cities is now almost wholly what is 
called “ad la Russe”; that is, nothing is put on 
the table but the dessert. Everything else is 
handed by the waiters, This has its advantages, 
as it saves the host all trouble of carving and 
helping. This plan is also neater, and has ob- 
viated the old fashion of removing the cloth, 
which was very inconvenient. Now a modern 
dinner table has the same neatness of aspect at 
the end of a dinner that it had at the beginning. 

The modern guest, as she seats herself at a 
dinner table, sees before her a picture of beauty, 
such as has lately been illustrated in our columns, 
in the white open-worked linen cloth, the silver, 
glass, and porcelain, the flowers and the fruits, 
and the beautiful ruby flagons, mounted in gold, 
which hold the wine, and recall Rubens’s pic- 
tures. At her plate she finds a bonbonniére on 
which her name is painted, a bouquet, and per- 
haps other gifts, like fans, etc., ete. 

The first delicacy brought to her will be possi- 
bly clams or oysters on the half-shell, with a bit 
oflemon. This is followed by a plate of soup, and 
she noiselessly eats her soup. This again is fol- 
lowed by fish, which is eaten with a fork—a small 
fork, which she will find at her plate. After the 
fish comes an entrée, such as sweetbreads with 
green pease, or a dish of chicken in little pasties 
called bouchées a la Reine, and with the fish and 
these entrées white wine is drunk. After these 
morsels come the pieces de résistance, the heavy 
roasts, filets,andsoon. Then Roman punches, call- 
ed sorbets (very refreshing ices, with some liqueur 
to give point to them), are passed in small glasses 
on pretty dishes, like roses or boats, or something 
fanciful. These are followed by game and pdté 
de foie gras and salads. After the salad, cheese 
and some delicate biscuits precede the dessert. A 
cabinet or plum pudding is then passed, served 
on elegant dessert plates. After that ices and 
jellies. Then fruit, candies, preserved ginger, are 
handed. Each guest has by this time a glass 
plate and finger-bowl before him, into which 
tasteful hostesses throw a few fragrant flowers. 
Coffee in small cups finishes the dinner. 





A QUIET COMEDY. 


NE sultry afternoon in September, two years 
ago, Mr. Thomas Rackett, the sole surviving 
partner in the well-known firm of Murrable, Rack- 
ett, & Co., walked quickly up a sheltered carriage- 
drive which led to a charming little house lying 
within a mile of Fordham, Westchester County, 
New York. 

Murrable, Rackett, & Co., as probably every 
one is aware, are Oriental merchants; and Mr. 
Rackett was returning home after a year’s ab- 
sence in India, whither he had been suddenly 
summoned in consequence of the death of his 
uncle and partner, Mr. Algernon Rackett. This 
uncle had for nearly a generation been the Cal- 
cutta representative of the firm; and after hav- 
ing for more than a quarter of a century done 
his best to ruin his constitution by the reckless 
consumption of curries and Bass’s ale, he had 
finally succumbed to a wholly unforeseen attack 
of apoplexy. 

The news of his death arrived rather inoppor- 
tunely in New York. After a few weeks’ ac- 
quaintance, Thomas Rackett had married Dora, 
the only daughter of Mr. Cyrus Duncombe, of 
Wall Street, and he had barely begun to taste 
the joys of wedded life when his uncle inconsid- 
erately quitted the world without having first set- 
tled his affairs, and Tom was obliged to leave for 
India at a day’s notice. Mr. Duncombe lived at 
Fordham, and as the duration of her husband’s 
absence was quite uncertain, it was arranged that 
the young wife should take up her abode near 
her father’s house, and thus enjoy the advantages 
of independence without entirely surrendering 
Mr. Duncombe’s paternal protection. 

Her cottage—for it was but little more—was 
a model of picturesque comfort; and Tom, as he 
approached it, felt no little pleasure in the reflec- 
tion that during his enforced separation from her 
his wife had had so lovely a home. One thought, 
however, worried him a little. He was returning 
unexpectedly, and he wondered whether, under 
the circumstances, she who had known him for 
so short a time as lover and husband would 
know him again. When he left her he had 
worn only his mustache. Now he grew a full 
beard, and he was so browned and tanned, to boot, 
that he scarcely recognized himself. 

He was speculating upon this question when a 
turn in the roadway brought him in sight of the 
house, and, looking up, he saw at a window above 
the veranda no less a person than Dora herself. 
Fair and fresh as a rose at dawn she seemed as, 
dressed all in white, she carefully trimmed a too 
luxuriant creeper which clung around the half- 
opened jalousies, The echo of his step upon the 
crisp gravel attracted her attention for an instant, 
and she glanced down at him; but there was no 
sparkle of recognition in her eyes, and as he ap- 
proached the door she quietly withdrew. 

“She actually does not know me,” said Tom to 
himself. “She takes me for a stranger. I will 
surprise her.” 

Then a sudden idea struck him. “TI will pre- 
tend to be some one else,” he thought—“ a friend 
of her husband’s from India. She thinks I am 
still at Calcutta. When I last wrote to her I had 
not the least idea that I should be able to get home 
before Christmas. Yes, I will pretend to be 
some one else.” 

And suiting the action to the word, he rang 
the bell, and upon a servant appearing, told the 





girl, without, however, giving his name, that a gen- 
tleman from India desired to see Mrs. Rackett. 

He was shown into a cool, delightful drawing- 
room, which contained a thousand evidences of 
the taste and culture of its fair mistress. Oppo- 
site the open window stood a huge vase filled 
with flowers, and close to this Mr. Rackett took 
up his position, turning his back to the door. 

Within two minutes he heard the rustling of 
his wife’s dress outside, and with a nervous ap- 
prehension of what might result from his dis- 
simulation he began to cough violently. 

Mrs. Rackett entered behind him, but he did 
not face her. 

“T am afraid, sir, that you find the open win- 
dow too much for you,” she said, hesitatingly. 

“Oh no, thank you,” gasped Tom, facing her 
for an instant, and then gazing more intently 
than ever at the flowers. “Not at all. Not in 
the least.” 

“Let me shut the window.” 

“Oh no, thank you. Not for worlds !”’ return- 
ed Tom, who was already beginning to regret his 
determination. He felt obliged to turn round, 
but when he faced her fully he was relieved to 
find that he was still unrecognized, and he con- 
tinued, “ The fact is, Mrs.—Mrs.—” 

“Mrs. Rackett,” said Dora, softly. 

“ Ah, thank you, yes. The fact is, Mrs. Rack- 
ett,” declared the deceitful husband, “ that I am 
not vet reconciled to this disagreeable climate of 
yours. I—ah—that is to say—a man who has 
existed in groves of mango, and has lived on 
chutnee and curry—I dare say you understand—” 

“ Quite so, Mr.—Mr.—” 

“ Brackett,” answered Tom, deliberately. ‘ My 
name is Brackett.” 

“ Whata curious similarity !”’ commented Dora, 
unsuspiciously. ‘Do you spell it with two t’s ?” 

“With two t’s,” assented Tom. 

“How strange! Yes, I can readily believe 
that people coming here from India find our cli- 
mate very trying at first even in this hot weather. 
My husband writes that the heat has been ex- 
cessive, Please take a chair, Mr. Brackett. Pos- 
sibly you may have brought me news of him? I 
hope so. I thought his last letter was not writ- 
ten in very good spirits.” 

Tom regretted more than ever that he had not 
at once disclosed his identity, but he felt it plea- 
sant to be thus ingenuously informed by his wife 
that she took so great an interest in his welfare. 

“Yes,” he said, “I can give you some news of 
him, for two months ago I was at Calcutta.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Rackett, with un- 
concealed joy. ‘“ How delightful! It is so nice 
to meet any one who has seen him out in that 
horrible country! How was he ?” 

Various ideas coursed rapidly through Tom’s 
brain. Should he go on, or should he declare 
himself? He decided to go on. 

“He was,” he said, mysteriously, “as well as 
could be expected.” 

“As well as could be expected!” cried Dora, 
in alarm. “Do you mean that he has been ill?” 

“ Well, not exactly ill, you know,” responded 
Tom, who was getting deeper and deeper into 
the slough. 

“ But [do not understand you, Tell me, please, 
at once. What has happened to him?” 

Mr. Rackett wondered what the end would be. 
He wished she would recognize him, and throw 
her white arms around his neck; but he had not 
courage to confess himself. 

“ Nothing very serious,” he said, after a pause. 
“T dare say you know that since he has been in 
India he has shot a good many tigers ?” 

A strange expression flitted across Mrs. Rack- 
ett’s face. “Tigers!” she exclaimed, in horror. 
“Tell me, Mr. Brackett—tell me.” 

“ Well, he went up the country to Jubbalpore, 
and started on a shooting expedition. He was 
accompanied only by a native servant. They en. 
tered the jungle. Suddenly, and without warn- 
ing, a huge female tiger sprang upon me—I mean, 
of course, upon your husband—and bore him to 
the earth. The servant fled for assistance, help 
arrived, and Mr. Rackett was found, faint from 
loss of blood, with his right arm torn out by the 
socket, his left eye destroyed, and the calf of his 
left leg deeply scored by the cruel claws of the 
ferocious monster.” 

The narration of this remarkable story taxed 
Tom’s imaginative faculties to their utmost lim- 
its, and it was therefore with considerable dis- 
appointment that he heard his wife simply ex- 
claim, “‘ How alarming !” 

Mr. Rackett thought that she did not seem to 
feel the full force of the news, and he consider- 
ately repeated the harrowing details. 

“That fully explains his despondent frame of 
mind,” said Mrs. Rackett. “ His right arm—” 

“Yes, torn out by the socket. He has learn- 
ed to write with his left hand.” 

“Oh, dreadful!” ejaculated Dora, “ And his 
left eye destroyed ?” 

“Yes; he wears a glass eye, poor fellow.” 

“It must be agony,” continued Mrs. Rackett. 
“And the ealf of his left leg deeply scored by 
the cruel claws of the ferocious monster! A 
terrible misfortune! And when you left him, 
Mr. Brackett, how was he? Can he survive?” 

For the first time a dreadful suspicion entered 
Tom’s mind. Did that wife of his still love him ? 
He deterinined to test her. 

“It is impossible to say with certainty,” he re- 
plied, seriously ; “ but you must hope for the best. 
Let me beg of you, my dear Mrs, Rackett, to keep 
up your spirits.” 

“Oh, I assure you, Mr. Brackett, I am not in 
the least inclined to be miserable. There is very 
pleasant society here; and you know there are 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it.” 

Tom was thunder-struck. He felt that his fears 
were but too well founded; but he made up his 
mind to put his wife to yet another test. 

“Poor fellow,” he said. “IT assure you that 
your name was very often on his lips. In his de- 
lirium he called for you hour after hour,” 
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“Indeed! It is very good of him not to have 
forgotten me !” 
“Forgotten you? Oh no! Iam sure that it 
is the lot of but few women to have a husband 

half so affectionate.” 

“ And of but few men,” continued Mrs. Rackett, 
with an irresistible smile, “ to have a wife—” 

“Half so charming,” assented Tom, who in 
spite of hiznself could not conceal his admiration. 

“Oh, Mr. Brackett!” ejaculated Dora, in con- 
fusion. “But excuse me. Will you stay and 
dine here? Of course you will, to please me. 
You know that a woman hates solitude little less 
than small-pox. One moment.’ And she quit- 
ted the room. 

Mr. Rackett rose and paced rapidly backward 
and forward. His love and confidence had re- 
ceived a terrible blow, and he was extremely agi- 
tated. 

“Ts she so heartless ?” he reflected. ‘ Perhaps 
I had better leave her at once, and never let her 
know the truth. But I can not go until I am 
quite sure, for I love her as much as I ever did. 
Just now I felt a hundred times impelled to take 
her into my arms and call her Dora again. I 
must be certain before I can act. [may be un- 
just. Perhaps that idiotic story I told her has 
made her hysterical. Some women will in such 
circumstances say and do exactly the contrary 
of what they mean. Possibly she is weeping 
now in her own room, breathing my name, and 
longing to be at my bedside at Jubbalpore. The 
dear girl! I must go and see. But here she is 
again, and smiling too! Confound her!” 

Mrs. Rackett re-entered with no traces of sor- 
“T have ordered dinner,” 
she said, “ for seven o'clock. Until then I must 
do my best to amuse you, for there is no one else 
in the house except the servants. I hope that 
you had a pleasant voyage home, and that the 
memory of that unpleasant tiger incident did not 
haunt your dreams by the way.” 

“Not in the least!” returned Tom, and he bit his 
lip. “The voyage was delightful. [came by way 
of the Suez Canal. There were some charming 
girls on board, and of course we all enjoyed our- 
selves immensely. There was a moonlight party 
at Aden, and on that occasion the young ladies 
sang to us until two o’clock in the morning, when 
we had a champagne supper in a tent, which a 
friend of mine providentially had with him, I 
shall never forget it.” 

He was as reckless as any man could be, and 
cared no longer what he said. 

“It must have been very delightful,” laughed 
Mrs. Rackett. “I really wish that I had been 
there.” 

“So do I, I am sure,” responded Tom, coldly. 

“Tam very fond of music,” Dora went on; “but 
I enjoy above all what you men, I believe, call a 
spree. I’m afraid that I have a good deal of the 
Bohemian in my nature.” 

“TI suppose, however,” queried Mr. Rackett, 
“that you lead a very quiet life here ?” 

“Oh no, not at all. Of course I know every 
one in the neighborhood; and, as a married wo- 
man, I ask whom I please to my house, I as- 
sure you I have very pleasant evenings now and 
then. You must come some day, Mr. Brackett— 
supper at two in the morning.” 

“T am afraid,” said Tom, despondingly, “ that 
I shall not be here for long. I am thinking of 
going abroad. I can not rest anywhere.” 

“You are worried, then? I can sympathize 
with you. A woman’s sympathy, you know—” 

“Yes; family matters and disappointments—” 

“ But vou are not the man,” said Mrs. Rackett, 
encouragingly, “ who ought to be a prey to disap- 
pointments. You are young, and, if you will ex- 
cuse my freedom, not bad-looking. Ha! ha! I 
hope you did not lose your heart to one of the 
young ladies at Aden.” 

“No, Mrs. Rackett. To tell the truth, I am 
doubtful whether any woman is worth worrying 
one’s self about.” 

“Do not be cynical,” exclaimed Dora. “ All 
men have a period of cynicism, I know; but you 
surely must have outgrown it. Perhaps men ex- 
pect too much from women.” 

“They expect sympathy, fidelity, and consider- 
ation !” exclaimed Mr. Rackett, bluntly, 

“But do they themselves practice those vir- 
tues? Ahme! What a terrible thing it would 
be to have a husband who would practice none 
of them—a husband cold and unkind !” 

“ And what a still more terrible thing,” said 
Tom, bitterly, “ would it be to have an unfaithful 
and unsympathetic wife !” 

“ But do you believe,” asked Dora, “ that there 
are many such women ?” 

“T know to my cost that there is at least one. 
Yes! There are many women, Mrs. Rackett, who 
betray their husbands,” 

“T can not believe it; but when such is the 
case, I think that the husband is generally also 
to blame.” And Dora looked demurely at the 
carpet. 

“T am afraid,” soliloquized Mr. Rackett, “ that 
it is foolish to believe that any woman is virtu- 
ous.” 

“Tt is absurd to believe that no woman is vir- 
tuous,” said Dora, indignantly, “I Mr. 
Brackett, that after all you are worrying yourself 
for some woman’s sake.” 

“1? Ohno. It is not worth while.” 

“ Well,” she continued, “I am glad to see that 
you can forget your troubles, I do not let mine 
worry me. Cozy suppers and—” 

“But the probable death of your husband ? 
interrupted Tom. 

“Tam philosophical,” said Mrs. Rackett, with 
a calmness which exasperated her visitor. ‘“ We 
only lived together for five weeks after our mar- 
riage; but even in that short period, happy as it 
was, we both of us doubtless developed little pe- 
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“No,” replied Tom, sternly. “ But, with all 
deference to you, I think that woman is.” 

“You are wrong, Mr. Brackett; Iam sure vou 
are wrong. I am convinced that any sensible 
woman who takes the trouble may save a man 
from ever feeling disappointed with her. Our 
doctor here is gallant enough to be of my opinion. 
He is an Irishman, and he has told me that no 
man could possibly be disappointed with Mrs. 
Rackett. Ha! ha! Of course I know that Irish- 
men sometimes say a little bit more than they 
mean, especially when they want to be pleasant ; 
yet there is truth at the bottom of what he says, 
for I am sure that I could save any man who 
really loved me from being disappointed.” 
Tom’s blood boiled up against the Irish doctor, 
and against Dora’s plain-speaking. He decided 
to try if he could draw her into a flirtation with 
him. He would thus be able to satisfy himself 
of her baseness. 
“ Yes,” he assented, “Tecan not doubt it. But 
all men are not so fortunate as to meet with wo- 
men like you.” 

Here he drew his chair nearer to Dora’s, and 
continued, softly: “I confess that I have been 
unfortunate in my experience. If I thought that 
I might hope for your syinpathy—” 

“Surely, Mr. Brackett, it would be unwomanly 
to refuse it to any one.” 

“Ah! If I really might hope for your sympa- 
thy,” he went on, with well-simulated earnestness, 
“look for your regard and pity, and have such a 
one as you to live for, life, lL assure you, would soon 
assume a new complexion to my eyes. Let us be 
plain. Your husband, we will suppose, is dead 
from his injuries, poor fellow. But why should 
you, who have seen so little of him, and who even 
during those short five weeks discovered so many 
of his imperfections, devote yourself to a long 
period of formal widowhood in memory of a man 
whom you do not respect? Why, indeed, my 
dear Mrs. Rackett, when you can meantime make 
another happy, and bestow your sympathy and 
your love upon one who can value such gifts at 
their true worth ?” 

“ Really, Mr. Brackett,” said Dora, gently, rising 
from her seat, “I was scarcely prepared for this. 
I confess that I feel the need of love such as 
yours, but under the circumstances can I—” And 
overcome by her feelings, she sank upon an otto- 
man and buried her face in her hands. 

Tom bent over her. This, he thought to him- 
self, is my faithful and devoted wife. Still doubt- 
ful, however, of his conclusions, he took a seat 
beside her and put his arm around her waist. 
“Dear Mrs. Rackett,” he said, may I not call you 
by another name? [love you.” He was holding 
her disengaged hand, which certainly squeezed his. 

“You may call me Dora,” she said, not, how- 
ever, without hesitation. 

Tom drew back for a moment; but his love 
for his wife overcame him still. ‘“ Dora, my 
own!” he cried—this time with more earnestness 
than dissimulation ; “say that vou love me, even 
that you will try to love me. Forget the past. 
Dora, do you love me?” and he seized her hand 
and kissed it. ‘ Do you love me, my own ?” 

“Yes,” murmured Mrs. Rackett, softly and hes- 
itatingly ; but in a moment her arms were around 
her husband’s neck, and she whispered, “ You 
know I do,” 

Tom started up from the ottoman and freed 
himself from her embrace. ‘This is terrible,” 
he thought. “This places it all beyond a doubt. 
She can not possibly love me now. Yet how I 
love her! Good heavens! she is willing to give 
her heart to the first stranger who asks for it. 
But I can not leave her without a kiss.” And he 
controlled himself again. “Then you will be 
mine, my own, my darling?” he cried. “ Dora! 
Dora!” and kneeling before her, he embraced her 
fervently. Then he rose and stood upright, while 
she remained with bowed head, and seemed to be 
weeping. At last he summoned up courage to 
speak once more. “ Mrs. Rackett !” he exclaim- 
ed, sternly. 

She looked up for an instant, and having com- 
posed herself, faced him. 

“Mrs. Rackett,” he said, “what would your 
husband say to this? You have disgraced him.” 

Dora smiled imploringly, but meeting with no 
responsive glance from her visitor, continued 
Tom’s sentence by adding, “That is, provided 
that he is absurdly jealous.” 

“Not at all,” returned Tom. 
vicious woman ?” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Dora, with return- 
ing coolness, “ but are you married ?” 

“1? Well—unfortunately I am—at present.” 

“Then, at all events,” said Mrs. Rackett, “ the 
guilt, if guilt it be, of both of us is equal.” 

“Equal?” sneered Mr. Rackett. “Ha! ha! 
No true wife could behave as you behaved just 
now.” 

“Neither,” answered Dora, “could any true 
husband act as you have acted. Even if you be 
cynical enough to believe that all women are 
vicious, you do not better matters by encouraging 
them, and by being vicious yourself. Women 
are subject to little weaknesses. Their princi- 
ples are too often the principles of those they 
love. But men should have more strength.” 

“ Weaknesses !” commented Tom, scornfully. 
“Do you call flirtation on the part of a married 
woman a little weakness ?” 

“On the contrary. It is, however, no more 
reprehensible than flirtation on the part of a mar- 
ried man.” 

“You treat the matter with frivolity,” said Mr. 
Rackett, turning on his heel. 

“ But you treat it illogically,” persisted Dora. 
“We have just interchanged pledges. Is this a 
specimen of the mode in which we intend to car- 
ry them out ?” 

“Pooh! what is the value of a pledge when 








“Are you not a 


’ 





culiarities of temper of which the other had pre- 
viously been ignorant. I dare say he became 
rather tired of me. Don’t you agree that mar- 
riage is a sad disenchantment ?” 





given by such a woman as you ?” 
“Then why did you ask it?” demanded Mrs. 
Rackets. 


sure myself that you are as vicious and worthless 
as I now know you to be.” 

“T might,” said Dora, “ apply similar reproach- 
es to you if, in spite of all that vou have said, I 
did not really love you. And having told me that 
you love me, you can not surely so soon contra- | 
dict yourself.” 
“Love you? Idespise you!” cried Tom. But | 
he silently added, “ Yes, I do love her.” “No; 
you have opened my eyes. I can respect you no 
longer, and therefore I had better leave you. Ob, 
Dora, if only you had been a good woman! 
Good-by.” 

He approached her slowly, took her hand, and 
having kissed it, kissed her on the cheek, but 
their eyes did not meet. 

“You are really going?” said Dora. 
So soon ?” 

“Yes; Tam sorry. I must go. It 
best; we could not be happy.” 

“T think,” murmured Mrs. Rackett, “that we 
might. I would put up with a great deal. I 
would not even be very jealous if you were to 
flirt again with young ladies at Aden.” 

“But I1?’—and Tom nerved himself for the | 
parting. “Would you not betray me? No; I 
must go. Good-by.” He kissed her once more 
on the cheek, and then moved slowly and silently 
toward the door, where he stood for a moment. 
Mrs. Rackett sank upon the ottoman. ‘ Good 
by,” she said. “ But—Tom—” 

Mr. Rackett started. “Tom?” he said. “ Who 
—who told you my name was Tom ?” | 
“Who told me?” cried Mrs. Rackett, as she 
rose with a gay laugh. “ Why, I helieve vou did 
once, you foolish bov, only about a year ago. I 
used to call you Tom then.” 

“ And you know me, Dora,” he exclaimed, step 
ping toward her with outstretched hands, and 
taking her in his arms. “My own! Then you 
have known me all along ?” 

“No, Tom, I did not recognize you until you 


Now? 


is for the 


What a stupid boy you were to say such a thing, 
and try to frighten me! And you have grown a 
beard! How could I expect you home so soon, 
too? Do you wonder that I did not know you at 
But there! I must forgive you, I think ; 
for, after all, this love-making over again has not 
been altogether unpleasant,” And she threw her 
arms around his neck. 

“Yes, it was foolish of me,” said Tom,a min- 
ute later; “but if you forgive me—” 

“Forgive you? Iam only too glad, now that 
I have you home again. How papa will laugh 
when we tell him! But there must be nothing 
more of this kind, Tom; no more flirtations at 
Aden.” 

“ And no more Irish doctors, Dora. No. As 
far as I am concerned I promise that this shall 
be the first and last affair of the kind.” 

They dined cozily together that evening, and 
afterward, as they walked along the winding paths 
in the garden, they laughed to their hearts’ con- 
tent over their quiet comedy. 


once ? 





HOUSELESS AND HOMELESS. 
See illustration on page 232, 
N this pretty picture the group of wandering 
musicians of gentle mien, betokening that 
they were not always nomads without a roof to 
cover their heads, contrasts strongly with the 
children trudging to school, who, humbly clad 
and coarsely fed, have yet a home, with its fos- 
tering care. The subject is admirably handled 
in the fine engraving, and the picture is well cal- 
culated to interest the family circle. 





WINDY WEATHER. 


YO one who is at all subject to any affection 
N of the chest should expose himself to high 
wind. A high wind is always more or less cold ; 
and, on the other hand, no matter how low the 
temperature is, exercise may, as a rule, be taken 
with benefit and comfort if there be no wind. 
The nervous, too, should avoid exposure to high 
winds, else headache will be the result, and gen- 
eral depression of the whole system will follow 
Cold wet winds, especially those that blow from 
the north and east, seem to possess a peculiarly 
disturbing effect upon the mucous membrane of 
the digestive canal, which may result in a fit of 
dyspepsia, or in diarrhcea, or even dysentery. It 
is these north and east winds that render the early 
spring months in this climate of ours so risky to 
the invalid, or those predisposed to consumption 
and various other complaints. But the east wind 
is more than any other to be dreaded by people 
liable to chest complaints ; nor can any amount 
of eare in clothing defend them against its evil 
influences. 

But there are times when calm days are just 
as much to be dreaded by the delicate and inva- 
lid as the stormiest winds that can blow—days 
when the sky is overcast, and the atmosphere 
hot: when the gloom is general, when in towns 
evil vapors float low on the ground, and in the 
open country the exhalations from the earth’s 
surface lie thick and stagnant thereon, poisoning 
the airwe breathe. Such days are hard upon even 
the healthy, and it is no wonder, therefore, if the 
weakly suffer. Night air is greatly dreaded by 
many, and sometimes with good cause. There 
is not only always the danger of catching cold or 
receiving a chill—which is often even worse— 
but of breathing malaria or miasmata; and this 
danger is greatly increased if there be mist, or 
fog, orevendew. It ought to be generally known 
that pasture-lands, woods, pleasure-grounds, and 
small lakes of water such as we have in our most 
beautiful parks, all send forth malaria to some 
considerable extent, and that the delicate do 
wrong to walk in such places, even in the most 
delightful evenings of summer. 








| “In order,” returned Tom, “that I might as- 





How best, then, are the more tender among us 


told me that terribly big story about the tiger. | 





to shield themsel 
weather and baneful atmosphere ? 
to this question is this : 
in such a way as to be proof against cold and 


| legious hands on them. 





es from the evil effects of bad 
The answer 
we are to clothe ourselves 





wet, and at the same time do all we ean to keep 


our bodies as near to the disease-resisting stand- 


Exercise must on no ac- 
count be neglected, but it ought not to be exercise 
of too trying or even a kind. We 
ought to study the kind and quality as well as 
the quantity of food we eat, not forgetting that 
people are all apt to err on the side of eating 
too much. It is the food which is digested with 
comfort that supports life, 
the 
ders us more susceptible to atmospheric ( hanges 
and vice Healthful sleep should be 
cured at night, therefore, but only 
means ; 


ard of health as possible. 


too exciting 


Whatsoever lowers nervous system ren- 


versa, pro- 
by rational 
and daily and complete ablution is im- 
peratively necessary. People who are subject to 
colds should be particular to have their bedrooms 
well ventilated and comfortable, and the 

clothes warm, but not heavy I am quite con- 
vinced that colds are caught as often in bed as 


out of it, and those with weak chests would do well 


bed- 


to wear a chest-protector at night as well as by 
day. The part of the body most frequently un- 
protected at night is that between the shoulder. 


blades. Many a one takes every care to wrap up 
well in bed, but leaves this door open for illness 
to walk in; and many a fatal illness might be 
traced to colds thus caught in bed 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tna.—Both “ Thanks” and “ Thank you” are proper 
phrases. ‘* Thanks” is the fashionable form of answer 
to the question which we quoted, bat “Thank you” 
is the more cordial and eeable plirase. 

A Sussortmer.—Yonu will 





swered in an article, ** Before 

in Bazar No, 43, Vol. XIV. 
A Susscoriser, Orance.—It is optional whether you 

drink your bouiilon or eat it with a spoon. 
Inquirer.—Yonur fiancé should furnish his own car- 


riage, unless your mother or chaperon chooses to ask 


him to accompany you with her. It is not proper for 
you to send for him and go alone with him. 

Routu.—The gray and white Siberian squirrel lining 
is what you want fora circular, and the outside should 
be heavily repped Messine or Sicilienne. It will cost 
you $45 or $55 at the best houses. 

A Boston Rraprr.—Your silk will look ve ry pretty 
combined with brocade that has this shade for the 
ground, with rose-colored figures on it, or you might 
find nuns’ veiling of a similar shade to the silk. Anoth- 


er pretty fashion would be a petticoat front of inex- 





pensive pink satin Surah falling in loose its, edged 
with white lace, below which is a pleating of satin and 
one of your silk, Then have a basque of the silk, 


pointed in front, square neck, and sleeves, 
trimmed with white lace. A flowing demi-train of the 
silk without any trimming completes the 

Mes. J. W. D.—Ecru holland 
broidered and edged with fringe or with open patterns 
of Jace are very fashionable. Scrim curtains with in- 
sertions and edging of antique lace are 


elbow 


» dress, 


shades slightly em- 


still much 
used, as are the Madras muslin curtains with colored 
figures. Lace curtains of small 
are again seen at the windows of handsome houses, 

Mapame E, D.—A black ottoman silk or satin Surah 
basque would be best with your silk skirts. Or you 
might get a larger check of the same black and white 
combination, and add collar, cuffs, and bows of black 
velvet ribbon to give it character, or you could use 
dark garnet velvet ribbon in the same way. 

Mrs. R. W.—We answer our numerous correspond- 


and quaint designs 





ents as soon as possible ; but our space being limited, 
and this column intended for regular readers, we can 
not repeat information already given, and are often 
forced to answer several letters together, or 
inquirers to our fashion articles. We make 
for answers, and take up the queries in turn. 


to refer 
no charge 


Joy.—Your question was answered in Answers to 
Correspondents of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XVI. 

Art Stupent.—The articles were published_in Nos. 
43, 44, 47, and 51, Vol. XV., of Harper 

Moturer.—Get some strawberry 
satin Surah to make > und pleated f 
gray chine dress. Then hav i plain basque and a 
simply draped skirt of the chiné, The prettiest over- 
dress for your olive green satin would be nuns’ veiling, 





8 Bazar. 
red or 


rose-colored 


a basqt n for the 


or cashmere of the same shade, or else one of the new 


India pongees or foulards with olive ground and gay 


figures. Fine French cashmeres will be used again 
for spring dresses and cool days in summer. 
Cc. F. B.—Get ottoman repped black silk; about 


Do not en 
it is to be your best dress for s¢ 


twenty yards will be enough. 


wroider it, as 


: use self- 


Make it 
with a pointed basque, panels, box-pleated front, and 
draped back, with one or two fine pleatings around the 
skirt. 
and basque. 


pleat ngs, as they do not go ont of fashion. 


Cords and tassels tied in bows on the panels 
Small crocheted ball buttons. 





K. B. P.—Boys of four years wear English dresses 
with the front in plain sack shape, while the back 
is pleated ; kilt suits are also worn by tall boys of four 
years. A blue flannel dress of the English shape will 
be best for him to wear when travelling. White piqué, 
écru linen, small checked wool, and flannels are the 
materials for boys’ suits. White cashmere or nuns’ 
veiling trimmed with pleatings of the material, and 


made with a basque and trimmed skirt, will be suitable 

for you. 
Louise.—Address 

Brown,” or to “ 


note either to “Mr. John 


ther is atrictly 


your 
John Brown, Esq.” ; ¢ 
proper, although the latter 
ionable style. 

Miss Carrie F. J.—The 
be placed in Westminster 
the Dean of Westminster. 
not been transferred from their original resting-pla 
at Stratford-on-Avon, where they are 


is at present the more fash. 
Longfellow memorial will! 
Abbey by the 


Shakspeare’s remains have 


suthority of 


guarded by the 


curse of the poet on whoever presumes to lay sacri- 


Grrumanta.—At any dealer in artists’ materials. The 
natural color of the corn-flower is bine. 

Prrowion.—To work a double crochet put the 
working thread around the needle, which has already 
a stitch or loop on it, insert the hook into the founda- 
tion stitch, and pull the thread throngh it; there are 





now three loops on the needle; pull the thread through 
the first two, leaving one and g a fresh one, 
then pull the thread through these two. For a short 
double crochet proceed as above until the three loops 
are formed, then work them off together by pulling 
| the thread through al] at the same time. 


formit 


| 
| 
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IONE STEWART:* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avutnor or “ Patriora Kempart,” “ Tur 
Atonement or Leam Dunpas,” “ UnperR wuicu 
Lorp 2?” “My Love,” Ere. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BY NATURE AND BY ADOPTION. 


Tur Stewart family at this time consisted of 
the Captain and his wife, their daughter, a little 
over twenty-three years of age, and a girl two 
years younger—just lately come to her majority 
—whom they called their adopted daughter, and 
treated in all outward matters as they treated 
their own. They had taken her, they said, as a 
companion for Clarissa, as it was not well for a 
child to grow up without a playmate of her own 
age and sex to teach her unselfishness by shar- 
ing with her the cares of the elders and the love 
of the world. But who this child was, who were 
her father and mother, beyond the vague designa- 
tion of “ friends of Captain Stewart’s”—what was 
her real name, birth, or nationality—remained a 
profound mystery to every one save Captain and 
Mrs. Stewart themselves. The Englishmen of the 
colony called her Miss Ione; the Palermitans “la 
bella Signorina”; Clarissa clipped her name to 
Nony, and Captain Stewart to Io; but his wife, 
to whom familiarities were an abomination sa- 
voring of democracy and bar-maids, always called 
her Ione, with all the letters carefully pronounced. 
Sometimes, when she spoke of her in private to 
her husband, she said, “that poor girl,” or “ that 
unfortunate child.” 

Mrs. Stewart treated this girl whom she had 
adopted as her own with a certain gentle but per- 
sistent coldness, which seemed like the chronic 
displeasure of a kind-hearted woman, without act- 
ive ill-will for the one part, but immovable in 
her prejudices for the other, She did not wish 
to show that she resented the child’s presence 
here among them, as in truth she did, nor yet 
did she wish to be unkind. Nor was she, ac- 
cording to her lights. She, like her husband, 
was always quite just to Ione. So much must be 
conceded for truth’s sake. In the girlish quar- 
rels which necessarily arose between the two 
children Mrs. Stewart was careful to keep the 
balance exactly even, giving the blame where it 
was due—if anything, indeed, more inclined to 
blame her own than the other. But justice is 
not love; and Ione used to feel that she would 
rather have had the scolding and the love than 
this iey justice which “ gave her reason,” but 
denied her affection. She lived on the outside of 
the family life, so far as love and confidence went; 
and as in her childhood vaguely, so now in her 
girlhood was she keenly, conscious that she was 
an unwelcome, albeit, it was to be supposed, vol- 
untarily adopted member of the household. She 
knew that she was not Clarissa’s real sister, and 
that Captain and Mrs. Stewart, whom she had been 
taught to call papa and mamma, were her parents 
by adoption only, not by the grace and gift of 
nature. Whose child she was—who were her 
true father and mother—was the one secret 
which she could not prevail on them to divulge. 
Nor did Clarissa know; else in all probability 
the confidence of their state and age would have 
made the secret of the one the open possession 
of the other, 

Since she had wakened up to conscious mental 
life Ione had had two great desires—that of know- 
ing who were her parents, and that of leaving the 
home where she was sheltered but not cherished. 
She longed to know herself and to be with her 
own, and she longed to be free from an obliga- 
tion which pressed on her like an intolerable bur- 
den, and which she felt was as onerous to these 
others as to her. If she could but make her own 
living independent of all aid! But how? She 
could do nothing that would give her only the 
elementary “ piatto di maccheroni” a day. She 
was too indolent to give herself up to earnest 
study and really hard brain-work. For all her 
electric foree, she burned herself out in impatient 
desire of, rather than in steady preparation for, 
the freedom she so ardently craved. She had 
learned nothing thoroughly, and not very much 
even superficially. Music was the art wherein 
she had touched the highest level, but that highest 
level was a very modest altitude at the best, and 
she could neither have played in public nor have 
taught in private. For the rest she was nowhere. 
In matters of moral speculation—that region of 
thought known by the name of “ opinions” —she 
put her intellect into forming judgments without 
knowledge of that other of the two sides which 
every question has, She adopted only the one, 
and refused to consider the other; liking to 
“ think things out of herself,” as she used to say, 
rather than to learn from experience or be guided 
by better knowledge. It was the easiest thing 
to do. It gave life more color, by reason of the 
normal attitude of opposition in which she held 
herself. It strengthened in her that sense of 
isolation and martyrdom by which she made her- 
self unpleasant and the others uncomfortable ; 
and it widened the distance already, by the nature 
of things, separating her from her pseudo family. 

With this impatience with things as they were, 
and inability to work herself clear of them, there 
was but small chance of her marrying. She had 
no marriage portion, for Clarissa’s was too small 
to divide; and naturally in this their own came 
first with the father and mother who had shared 
all else. Tone was not much liked by the Eng- 
lish colony, and Italians do not take kindly to 
dowerless wives. They adored her to a man 
here in Palermo ; but a portionless bride did not 
come into their ordering of social life, and they 
could only look and Jong and sigh, and pass by 
like erotic Levites on the other side. How, then, 
could she leave this home which was her prison ? 


* Begun in Haurer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. XVI. 











—this beautiful island, which was her rock of 
exile ?—these care-takers who were not her par- 
ents, and whom she counted as her jailers? Fail- 
ing the god coming down from the skies to carry 
her off, a second Europa, a gladder Proserpine, a 
more fortunate Psyche—failing the deliverer who 
would be to her what Perseus was to Andromeda, 
the consoler who would be to her what Dionysos 
was to Ariadne—it seemed unlikely that she would 
be rescued or relieved ; and patience was the weary 
lesson set her by pain to learn. 

As for the sister whom Captain Stewart had 
brought over with him when he first came, she 
had remained with them a couple of years only. 
The climate did not suit her, and she had left 
rather hurriedly. A few months after her depart- 
ture the family went into mourning, for poor fool- 
ish, credulous Aunt Helen was dead ; and the Cap- 
tain went to England to bury her. She had been 
but a shadow crossing the field of the Stewart his- 
tory, as transacted at Palermo; but more than 
one thought of her with pleasure and remember- 
ed her with regret. Even to this day the image 
of “la bella Elena” was in some sense a sacred 
memory to one to whom little in heaven or earth 
besides was sacred. Who that one was Ralph 
never knew. There were some secrets which 
Helen could not keep, but this she did to the day 
of her death. She had translated the old phrase, 
“ Not wisely, but too well,’ to her own enduring 
sorrow; but at least she kept the clew close 
hidden, and the robber who had despoiled her 
was never known. Indeed, like those cunning 
birds which lure the seeker after their nests far 
away from where they lie close to his feet, Helen 
contrived to throw suspicion on a passing stranger, 
who had come and gone and vanished into dark- 
ness, the more thoroughly to divert it from that 
handsome and penniless young Count, whose 
morals were as loose as his pedigree was exalted. 
Penniless as he was, with an income which gave 
him just one room, with a balcony for flowers 
and his own favorite chair, enough wine and mac- 
aroni for his simple sustenance, a good coat for 
“la societa,” and a carriage for the evening drive 
—marriage for reparation was out of the ques- 
tion; and the weaker had to bear the burden. 
Helen was self-betrayed, but the Count was both 
undiscovered and unsuspected ; and for his own 
part he took care never to show the Englishman 
that tress of golden hair which he kept in his 
desk, along with some others, and labelled “ La 
bella Elena.” Also, as time went on, he took care 
not to show anything like especial interest in Ione 
as she grew up under his eyes, and nature reveal- 
ed to him the secret which the Stewarts thought 
no living man divined—as indeed how should any ? 

But what Captain and Mrs. Stewart themselves 
did not even suspect, the Count’s own friends 
knew from end to end, and kept as religiously as 
if it had been a Carbonari oath, or a mafiose sign. 
If in Italy “tutto si dice, tutto si sa,” the saying 
holds good for Italians only. We foreigners do 
not participate; and our concerns are discussed, 
our secrets are told, before our eyes, while we see 
no more than if we were stone-blind. As now, 
in this matter of Ione’s parentage, of which the 
Stewarts knew only half the truth, and the Count 
and all his friends the whole. 

Among these friends was his own nephew 
Vincenzo—the same who, not having even his 
uncle’s pittance, and being thus forced to work 
for his daily bread, had taken service under the 
Captain, and was now the head man of the mill, 
and the most trusted of all the “impiegati” at 
the Villa Clarissa, 

The two Stewart girls were equally pretty, so 
that it was not from jealousy that the father and 
mother thrust Ione on the edge of the family 
nest, and kept her on the outskirts of the family 
life and love. Indeed, some would have said, as 
the Stewarts naturally thought, that Clarissa was 
the prettier of the two. It all depended on the 
individual taste and amount of artistic perception 
possessed by the critic, which was the more ad- 
mired, 

Both girls were fair; but this fairness was 
quite different in character, the one from the 
other. Clarissa had that kind of light brown 
hair which the French call “ blonde cendrée”—per- 
fectly smooth and glossy, and as soft as so much 
spun silk. It was fine, long, thick, in every way 
creditable hair, and to be counted as a beauty, 
if not indeed taking rank as a minor moral vir- 
tue. It was always carefully brushed and notice- 
ably neat. It was obedient, well-conditioned, 
well-trained hair—hair with never a line broken 
nor a tress astray—hair which plaited to perfec- 
tion, and which would have enabled the girl to 
have played the part of Lady Godiva had need 
been, when she unloosed those long thick coronals 
so neatly wound about the small smooth head, 
and let them fall in a shining curtain almost to 
her feet. Everything was small and round and 
smooth about Clarissa. Her head was small and 
smooth and round ; so was her forehead; so were 
her rose-leaf cheeks; so also was her nice little 
chin, like the half of an ivory ball with a cleft 
in the middle. She had not an angle anywhere ; 
and she was as soft as a well-stuffed satin pin- 
cushion, or a bird with all its feathers puffed out. 
Her arched and somewhat indefinitely marked 
eyebrows were of the same shade of brown as 
was her hair; so were her eyelashes—these last 
being rather short and thin. Her eyes were as 
blue as two big turquoise beads, whereof the holes 
or pupils were patently small. Her nose was 
perhaps a little too void of character, but it was 
a nice nose on the whole, with a good outline, if 
a little unfinished about the small pinched nos- 
trils, which, however, were modest if opaque, and 
decently impossible to dilate. The lips were like 
a couple of tight little cherries, with the dew still 
glistening on the shining crimson skin; the shape 
of the face was round; the color pure pink and 
white—like a monthly rose steeped in milk ; and 
the figure which belonged to that face was small, 
round, plump, and appetizing. 

In character Clarissa was an amiable little per- 





son, with no inconvenient aspirations, no fiery 
passions, no unpleasant tempers, and with a great 
many qualities which went well in the domestic 
harness, where strong individuality is as difficult 
to manage as vice in horses. She had almost as 
many friends as she had acquaintances; not a 
few lovers; and not one enemy. The Sicilians 
liked and admired her, and the English had a 
kind of national pride in her prettiness and ami- 
ability, She was one who would never bring the 
national name into discredit, and who could be 
quoted as a meritorious example of Anglo-Saxon 
blood and Anglo-Saxon training. She might 
have been married scores of times since her six- 
teenth birthday, and she had wished to have 
been perhaps a dozen. But her parents had 
resolutely denied her to all natives, They were 
English to the backbone; in the place but not 
of it; and they could not admit the idea of a 
son-in-law who was not English like themselves. 
So, as none of the marriageable men in the Eng- 
lish colony had as yet come forward, and only 
Sicilians had demanded her hand, Clarissa Stew- 
art was a flower still ungathered, and the fairy 
prince who alone would be held good enough for 
her had not yet appeared to claim her, 

Ione too was fair; but how different was her 
tone from her adopted sister’s well-regulated har- 
monies! Tall and slender, she had the supple 
grace of movement of a panther or a leopardess. 
Her red-gold hair, which looked as if the sun had 
got entangled in it, glistened like metal, but did 
not shine like silk. It fell no lower than her 
shoulders, and was one mass of rebellious curls 
and arbitrary, disobedient, unmanageable ends. 
No brushing could make it smooth; no fixature 
keep it straight; no pins confine it long within 
bounds. Fasten it as she would, before half an 
hour had passed it had set itself free of all its re- 
straints, and had broken into a turbulent kind 
of aureole about her head, and into a mazy tan- 
gled curtain over her forehead, falling to her eyes. 

But what eyes they were which the broad white 
lids concealed and that rebellious fringe of hair 
overshadowed! Green in some lights ; hazel shot 
with orange in others; sometimes angry as a 
stormy night, then radiant as a sunny day; some- 
times with the pupil dilated so that the iris was 
nothing but a line of vellowish-red; and some- 
times shown as a mere streak of glittering color 
from between the narrowed lids and long dark 
lashes—they were eyes which spoke as eloquent- 
ly as words. But they were eves which you 
could not look at steadily when they looked at 
you, for the strange fascination which oppressed 
and the subtle domination which overpowered. 
The brows above were thick and broad, and as 
straight as if ruled by a line. They were many 
shades darker than the hair, as were the long up- 
turned lashes, which were like spreading flower- 
rays about the lids. The nose was smaller than 
Clarissa’s, and not so well shaped in profile, and 
the nostrils were open, thin, transparent, palpi- 
tating—according to Mrs. Stewart, almost indeli- 
cate. The lips were full and wide, but too pale 
for perfect beauty, and about the whole mouth 
was a look of cruelty, which you saw at first 
sight and afterward forgot. 

The complexion was a low soft cream-color, 
running into the gold of the hair where this 
fringed the broad low brow, and curled in gra- 
cious little rings about the nape of the neck, and 
the skin was thicker than Clarissa’s, It had 
none of that rose-leaf bloom, that clear trans- 
parency, that pretty tracery of blue veins, like a 
finely lined net-work under the fair flesh, which 
were such marked features with the elder girl. 
Neither was it skin that blushed under excite- 
ment, whether of pain or pleasure. On the con- 
trary, it had the trick of turning pale when any- 
thing touched the heart, stirred the imagination, 
or woke the lightly slumbering passions of the 
girl whose nature was like nothing so much as 
that grand old mountain whose head they could 
see on clear days—that Aitna, with its heart of 
fire ever ready to break forth in active storm 
and desolating tempest. And that cream white 
face which passion turned to deathly pallor, those 
dilating nostrils, and those flexible pale lips, with 
the eyes which were apparently of all colors, and 
as changeful in expression as in hue, were more 
eloquent as evidences of feeling than all Claris- 
sa’s crimson flushes and tearful or it might be 
dancing eyes, and red lips frankly pouting or as 
frankly laughing. The face altogether was of 
the most beautiful type of Saracenic-Sicilian, and 
the color was that strange warm whiteness of 
one of a dark race who has fallen by chance on 
gold for amber and on ivory for milk. It was 
something entirely sui generis, and could scarcely 
be classified; but it was a face which once seen 
could never be forgotten, and which you would 
either love or hate, admire or shrink from, ac- 
cording to your own individual idiosyncrasies, 

The hands were large, white, well-shaped, with 
long taper fingers, transparent nails, and a flat- 
tened, rather hard, and always burning palm. 
Clarissa’s were round, pink, soft, small, dimpled, 
and always moist. Though Ione’s hands were 
beautiful in shape, few people admired them, 
and no one could perhaps say why. Certainly an 
adept in palmistry had once said, roughly, “‘ They 
are cruel.” But even Mrs, Stewart had put in 
her disclaimer on this, though Clarissa had look- 
ed grave, as if there were something in it, and Cap- 
tain Stewart had glanced up sharply from beneath 
his eyebrows, with one of those searching looks 
of his, which few people could bear unmoved. 

Ione was one of those few. Looking first at 
the hand-reader, and then at her adopted father, 
she said, in her hardest and most defiant way : 

“ Yes, that is quite true. I could be as cruel 
as anything you like, as a tigress if you like, if 
I had reason to be so—if any one wronged me 
or one I loved,” 

“Do not give yourself a worse character than 
you deserve, Ione,” said Mrs. Stewart, gravely ; 
while Clarissa added, quickly, “I believe you 
could be, Nony, as cruel as a tigress, as you say, 





if you were roused” ; and Captain Stewart asked, 
in his lazy way, ‘“ What kind of wrong, Io?” 

“ Anything that interfered with my rights,” she 
said. 

“Your rights!” said Mrs. Stewart, with weak 
sarcasm, 

“Have I none, mamma ?” asked the girl. “Am 
I not like every one else? Have I no rights like 
the rest ?” 

“Who has any, Io?” asked Captain Stewart. 
“Our rights are only those which we can win and 
hold for ourselves. They do not come by nature.” 

“Yes, they do,” said Ione, doggedly. ‘We all 
have some rights. We have the right to live and 
to be loved,” she added, boldly, ‘‘and the right to 
the constancy of those whom we love.” 

“Not a very profitable subject for a girl to dis- 
cuss, Ione, nor a very lady-like sentiment at any 
time,” said Mrs, Stewart, coldly ; and the conver- 
sation dropped, after Ione had fired off, as her 
parting shot, “It is not improper, mamma, be- 
cause it is natural; and I do not care whether it 
is lady-like or not—it is true.” 

Here, then, was the central point of Ione’s char- 
acter and the core of her discontent—her craving 
for that love which she held to be her right, and 
which she knew that she did not possess, and the 
fiery jealousy, the arbitrary tyranny of possession, 
which burned in her heart like a consuming flame. 

As a last contrast it may be said that Ione 
looked as if the abounding fullness of life, the 
all-pervading electricity that possessed her, would 
have made her energetic, restless, and as impa- 
tient of inactivity as she was of restraint. But 
in habit she was silent, inactive, indolent; while 
Clarissa, who had no such reserve fund of latent 
force, was talkative, good-natured, mildly energet- 
ic, and notably industrious. Without Ione’s nat- 
ural intelligence, she had more application ; and 
though her thoughts were like birds with broken 
wings, unable to rise from the ground of every- 
day life, while Ione’s went careering into space, 
bold and fearless in their flight, still the first were 
as those useful fowl which lay eggs and serve the 
family table, while the second were as eagles which 
keep the flocks and broods in fear, and the ap- 
pearance of which is ever a signal for defense 
and opposition. The practical result was that 
Clarissa knew three things to Ione’s one, and was 
by far the more agreeable, the more useful, and 
the better informed of the two. 

This, then, was the family to whom Armine St. 
Claire, taking with him his letter of introduction 
from Edward Formby, set out one afternoon to 
leave that and his card, wondering what fortune 
would befall him after. 

(To BK CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A CONFIDANT, 

One evening John Shortlands and Jack Mel- 
ville were together standing at the door of the 
lodge, looking down the glen at the very singular 
spectacle there presented. The day had been 
dull and overclouded, and seemed about to sink 
into an equally gloomy evening, when suddenly, 
at sunset, the western heavens broke into a flame 
of red; and all at once the stream flowing down 
through the long valley became one sheet of viv- 
id pink fire, only broken here and there by the 
big blocks of granite in its channel, which re- 
mained of a pale and ghostly gray. 

The big, burly M. P., however, did not seem whol- 
ly oceupied with this transfiguration of the hea- 
vens. He looked vexed, perturbed, impatient. 

“Mr. Melville,” he said, abruptly, in his broad 
Northumbrian intonation, “will you walk down 
the glen for a bit?” 

“Yes; but we should fetch Miss Winterbourne 
to show her the skies on fire.” 

“No: it’s about her I want to speak to you. 
Come along.” 

“ About her?” he repeated, with the large clear 
gray eyes showing some astonishment. 

“Or, rather,” said his companion, when they 
had got as far as the bridge, “about her father. 
Winterbourne is an old friend of mine, and I 
won’t just call him an ass; but the way he is go- 
ing on at present, shilly-shallying, frightened to 
say this, frightened to say that, is enough to wor- 
ry a far stronger man than he is into his grave. 
Well, if he won’t speak, I will. Dang it, I hate 
mystery! My motto is—Out with it! And he 
would never have got into this precious mess if 
he had taken my advice all through.” 

Melville was surprised, but he did not inter- 
rupt. . John Shortlands seemed a trifle angry. 

“The immediate trouble with him is this: 
Ought he or ought he not to confide certain mat- 
ters to you as a friend of young Leslie? Well, 
I am going to take that into my own hand, I 
am going to tell you the whole story—and a mis- 
erable business it is.” 

“ Do you think that is wise ?” the younger man 
said, calmly. “If there is anything disagreeable, 
shouldn’t the knowledge of it be kept to as few 
people as possible? 1 would rather have my il- 
lusions left. The Winterbournes have been kind 
to me since they came here, and it has been de- 
lightful to me to look at these two—the spectacle 
of father and daughter.” 

“Oh, but I have nothing to say against either 
of them—God forbid !—except that Winterbourne 
has been a confounded ass, as it seems to me; or 
perhaps I should say as it used to seem to me, 
Well, now, I suppose you know that your friend 
Leslie and Yolande are engaged ?” 

“T have understood as much.” 
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“But did he not tell ye ?” said Shortlands, with 
a stare. 

“Well, yes,” the other said, in rather a cold 
way. “But we did not have much talk about it. 
Archie Leslie is a very fine fellow; but he and I 
don’t always agree in our ways of looking at 
things.” 

“Then, at all events, in order to disagree, you 
must know what his way of looking at things is; 
and that is just the point I’m coming to,” said 
Shortlands, in his blunt, dogmatic kind of way. 
“ Just this, that Yolande Winterbourne has been 
brought up all her life to believe that her mother 
died when she was a child; whereas the mother 
is not dead, but very much ‘alive—worse luck ; 
and the point is whether he ought to be told ; and 
whether he is a sensible sort of chap, who would 
make no fuss about it, and who would see that it 
could not matter much to him; and, above all, 
whether he would consent to keep this knowledge 
back from Yolande, who would only be shocked 
and horrified by it. Do ye understand? I 
think I have put it plain—that is, from Winter- 
bourne’s point of view.” 

“ But, surely,” exclaimed Melville, with wide- 
open eyes—“ surely the best thing, surely the nat- 
ural thing, would be to tell the girl herself, first of 
all!” 

“ Man alive! Winterbourne would rather cut his 
throat. Don’t you see that his affection for the 
girl is quite extraordinary? It is the sole passion 
of his life: a needle scratch on Yolande’s finger 
is like a knife to his heart. I assure you the 
misery he has endured in keeping this secret is 
beyond anything I can tell you; and I do believe 
he would go through the whole thing again just 
that Yolande’s mind should be free, happy, and 

careless. Mind you, it was not done through any 
advice of mine. No; nor was it Winterbourne 
either who began it; it was his sister. The child 
was given to her charge when she was about two 
or three years old, I fancy. Then they were liv- 
ing in Lincolnshire; afterward they went to 
France, and the aunt died there. It was she 
who brought Yolande up to believe her mother 
dead; and then Winterbourne put off and put off 
telling her—although twenty times I remonstrated 
with him—until he found it quite impossible. 
He couldn’t do it. Sometimes when I look at 
her now I scarcely wonder. She seems suc! a 
radiant kind of a creature that I doubt whether 
I could bring myself to teil her that story—no, I 
could not—dang it! I could not. And even when 
I was having rows with Winterbourne, and tell- 
ing him what an ass he was, and telling him that 
the torture he was going through was quite unne- 
cessary, why, man, I thought there was something 
fine in it too; and again and again I have watch- 
ed him when he would sit and look at Yolande 
and listen to all her nonsense, and have seen his 
face just filled with pleasure to see her so happy 
and careless, and then I thought he had his mo- 
ments of recompense also. When he goes about 
with her he forgets all that worry—thank good- 
ness for that! and certainly she is high-spirited 
enough for anything. You would think she had 
never known a care or a trouble in all her exist- 
ence; and I suppose that’s about the truth.” 

John Shortlands had grown quite eloquent 
about Yolande—although, indeed, he was not 
much of an orator in the House; and his com- 
panion listened in silence—in a profound reverie, 
in fact. At last he said, slowly, 

“] suppose there is no necessity that I should 
know why the girl has been kept in ignorance of 
her mother’s existence ?”’ 

“Oh, I will tell you the story—miserable as it 
is. Well, it is a sad story, too; for you can not 
imagine a pleasanter creature than that was when 
Winterbourne married her. He was older than 
she was, but not much: he looks a good deal old- 
er now than he really is: those years have told 
on him. It was neuralgia that began it; she suf- 
fered horribly. Then some idiot advised her to 
drink port-wine—I suppose the very worst thing 
she could have tried, for if it is bad for gout, it 
must be bad for rheumatism and neuralgia and 
such things; at least I should think so. How- 
ever, it soothed her at first, I suppose, and no 
doubt she took refuge in it whenever a bad at- 
tack came on. But, mind you, it was not that 
that played the mischief with her. She did take 
too much—I suppose she had to go on increasing 
the doses—but she had not destroyed her self- 
control; for quite suddenly she went to her hus- 
band, who had suspected nothing of the kind, told 
him frankly that the habit was growing on her, 
and declared her resolution to break the thing off 
at once. She did that. I firmly believe she did 
keep her resolution to the letter. But then the 
poor wretch had worse and worse agony to bear, 
and then it was that somebody or other—it wasn’t 
Winterbourne, and he knew nothing about it— 
recommended her to try small doses of opium—as 
a sort of medicine, don’t ye see. I think it was 
opium, for I am not sure whether chlorodyne 
was in use just then; but at all events it was 
chlorodyne soon afterward: and it seems mirac- 
ulous how women can go on destroying them- 
selves with those infernal drugs without being 
found out. I don’t know whether Winterbourne 
would ever have found it out; for he is an indul- 
gent sort of chap, and he was very fond of her; 
but one night there was a scene at dinner. Then 
he discovered the whole thing. The child was 
sent away for fear of further scenes, and this so 
terrified the mother that she made the most sol- 
emn promises never to touch the poison again. 
But by this time—here is the mischief of those 
infernal things—her power of self-control had 
been affected. Man alive! I can’t tell ve what 
Winterbourne had to go through. His patience 
with her was superhuman ; and always the prom- 
ise held out to her was that Yolaude was to be 
restored to her, and sometimes she succeeded so 
well that every one was bopeful, and she seemed 
to have quite recovered. Then again there would 
be another relapse, and a wild struggle to conceal 
jit from the friends of the family, and all the rest 
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of it. What a life he has led all those years, 
trying to get her to live in some safe retreat or 
other, and then suddenly finding that she had 
broken out again, and gone to some people— 
Romneys or Romfords the name is—who have a 
most pernicious influence over her, and can do 
anything with her when she is in that semi-maud- 
lin state! Of course they use her to extort mon- 
ey from Winterbourne ; and she has drugged half 
her wits away; and it is easy for them to per- 
suade her that she has been ill-treated about Yo- 
lande. Then she will go down to the House, or 
hunt him out at his lodgings. Oh, I assure you 
I can’t tell you what has been going on all these 
years. There is only one fortunate thing—that 
the Romfords are not aware of the terror in which 
he lives of Yolande getting to know the truth, or 
else they would put the screw on a good deal 
more forcibly, I reckon. As for her, poor wo- 
man, she has no idea of asking for money for 
herself ; in fact, she has plenty. It is not a ques- 
tion of money with Winterbourne. His dread is 
that she might stumble on them accidentally, and 
Yolande have to be told. That is why he has 
consented to her remaining all these years in 
France, though his only delight is in her society. 
That is why he won’t let her live in London, but 
would rather put himself to any inconvenience 
by her living elsewhere. That is why he looks 
forward with very fair composure to a separa- 
tion: Yolande living in peace and quiet in this 
neighborhood here, and he left in London to take 
his chance of a stone being thrown through his 
window at any hour of the day or night.” 

“ But that terrorism is perfectly frightful!” 

“How are you to avoid it?” said Shortlands, 
coolly. ‘“ There is the one way, of course—there 
is the heroic remedy. Tell Yolande the whole 
story ; and then, the next time the stone is thrown, 
summon the police, give the woman in charge, 
bind her over in recognizances, and have all your 
names in the next day’s paper. Some men could 
do that. Winterbourne couldn’t; he hasn’t the 
nerve.” 

The answer to that was a strange one. It was 
a remark, or rather an exclamation, that Melville 
seemed to make almost to himself. 

“My God! not one of them appears to see what 
ought to be done!” 

But the remark was overheard. 

“What would you do, then ?” 

“J 2” said Melville—and John Shortlands did 
not observe that the refined, intellectual face of 
his companion grew a shade paler as he spoke— 
“T? I would go straight to the girl herself, and 
I would say, ‘That is the condition in which your 
mother is: it is your duty to go and save her.’” 

“Then let me tell you this, Mr. Melville,” said 
Shortlands, quite as warmly, “rather than bring 
such shame and horror and suffering on his 
daughter, George Winterbourne would cut off his 
fingers one by one. Why, man, you don’t under- 
stand what that girl is to him—his very life! Be- 
sides, everything has been tried. You don’t sup- 
pose the mother would have been allowed to sink 
to that state without every human effort being 
made to save her; and always Yolande herself 
held out to her as the future reward. Now we 
must be getting back, I think. But I wish you 
would think over what I have told you, and let 
Winterbourne have your opinion as to whether 
all this should be declared to your friend Leslie. 
Winterbourne’s first idea was that if Yolande 
were married and settled in the country—espe- 
cially in such a remote neighborhood as this— 
there would be no need to tell even her husband 
about it. It could not concern them. But now 
he is worrying himself to death about other pos- 
sibilities. Supposing something disagreeable were 
to happen in London, and the family name get 
into the paper, then Yolande’s husband might 
turn round and ask why it had been concealed 
from him. That might be unpleasant, you know. 
If he were not considerate, he might put the 
blame on her. The fact is, Winterbourne has 
had his nervous system so pulled to pieces by all 
this fear and secrecy and anxiety that he exagger- 
ates things tremendously, and keeps speculating 
Why, he can’t 
shoot half as well as he used to; he is always 
imagining something is going to happen, and he 
does not take half his chances, just for fear of 
missing, and being mortified after. He has not 
had a pleasant time of it these many years.” 

They turned now, and leisurely made their way 
back to the lodge. The red sunset still flared up 
the glen; but now it was behind them, and it was 
a soft warm color that they saw spreading over 
the heather slopes of the hills, and the wooded 
corries, and the little plateau between the con- 
vergent streams. 

“May I ask your own opinion, Mr. Shortlands,” 
said Melville, after a time, ‘as to whether this 
thing should be kept back from Leslie ?” 

“ Well, I should say that would depend pretty 
much on his character,” was the answer, “ and as 
to that I know very little. My own inclination 
would be for having a frank disclosure all round ; 
but still I see what Winterbourne has to say for 
himself, and I can not imagine how the existence 
of this poor woman could concern either your 
friend Leslie or his wife. Probably they would 
never hear a word of her. She can’t live long. 
She must have destroyed her constitution com- 
pletely. Poor wretch! one can’t help pitying her; 
and at the same time, you know, it would be a 
great relief if she were dead, both to herself and 
her relatives. Of course, if Mr. Leslie were a fin- 
ical sort of person—I am talking in absolute con- 
fidence, you know, and in ignorance as well—he 
might make some objection; but if he were a 
man with a good sound base of character, he 
would say, ‘ Well, what does that matter to me ?” 
and he would have some consideration for what 
Winterbourne has gone through in order to keep 
this trouble concealed from the girl, and would 
himself be as willing to conceal it from her.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Melville, after a min- 
ute’s pause, “that the mere fact that he might 





make some objection is a reason why he should 
be informed at once ?” 

“Ts he an ass ?” said John Shortlands, bluntly. 
“Ts he a worrying sort of creature ?” 

“Oh, not at all. He is remarkably sensible— 
very sensible. He will take a perfectly calm view 
of the situation: you may depend on that.” 

“ Other things being equal, I am for his being 
told—most distinetly. If he has common-sense, 
there need be no trouble. On the other hand, 
you know, if you should think we are making a 
fuss where none is necessary, I have a notion 
that Winterbourne would be satisfied by your 
judgment, as an intimate friend of Leslie’s.” 

“ But that is putting rather a serious responsi- 
bility on me. Supposing it is decided to say no- 
thing about the matter, then I should be in the 
awkward position of knowing something affect- 
ing Leslie’s domestic affairs of which he would 
be ignorant.” 

“Undoubtedly. I quite see that. 
are afraid of accepting the responsibility, there’: 
an easy way out of it. I will go and tell it myself, 
and have it over. I have already broken away 
from Winterbourne’s shilly-shallying by speak- 
ing to you; he would never have done it, and he 
is worrying himself into his grave. He is a timid 
and sensitive fellow. He now thinks he should 
have told the Master, as he calls him, when he 
first. proposed for Yolande, and perhaps it might 
have been better to do so; but I can see how he 
was probably well inclined to the match for va- 
rious reasons, and anxious not to put any ima- 
ginary stumbling-block in the way. But now if 
you were to go to him and say, ‘ Well, I have 
heard the whole story. It can’t concern either 
Yolande or her future husband. Forget the whole 
thing, and don’t worry any more about it, I do 
believe he would recover his peace of mind, for 
he has confidence in your judgment.” 

“Tt would be rather a serious thing.” 

“T know it.” 

“T must take time to turn the matter over.” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

They had now reached the bridge, and happen- 
ing to look up, they saw that Yolande had come 
to the door of the lodge, and was standing there, 
and waving a handkerchief to them as a sign to 
make haste. And what a pretty picture she 
made as she stood there !—the warm light from 
the west aglow upon the tall English-looking fig- 
ure clad in a light-hued costume, and giving col- 
or to the fair, freckled face, and the ruddy-gold 
aureole of her hair. Melville’s eyes lighted up 
with pleasure at the very sight of her: it was 
but natural—she was like a vision. 

“ Ah,” said she, shaking her finger at them as 
they went up the path, “you are wicked men. 
Seven minutes late already ; and if the two-pound- 
er that Mr. Melville brought for me has fallen all 
to pieces you must have yourselves to blame— 
that is true.” 

“T wish, Miss Winterbourne,” said Jack Mel- 
ville, “‘ that some noble creature would give me a 
day’s salmon-fishing. Then I could bring you 
something better than loch trout.” 

“Oh no,” she answered, imperiously, “I will 
not have anything said against the loch trout. 
No, I am sure there is nothing ever so good as 
what you get from your own place—nothing. 
Papa says that never, never did he have such cut- 
lets as those from the roe-deer that he shot last 
week.” 

“T can tell you, Miss Yolande,” said John 
Shortlands, “ that others besides your father fully 
appreciated those cutlets. The whole thing de- 
pends on whether you have got a smart young 
housekeeper; and I have it in my head now that 
I am going to spend the rest of my days at Allt- 
nam-ba; and I will engage you, on your own 
terms—name them; you shall have the money 
down; and then I will have Duncan compose a 
march for me; why should it be always ‘ Mel- 
ville’s Welcome Home’ 2” 

“But you are also to have the ‘ Barren Rocks 
of Aden’ to-night,” said she, brightly. “I told 
Duncan it was your favorite. Now, come along 
—come along—oh, dear me! it is ten minutes 
late !”” 

Jack Melville was rather silent that night at 
dinner. And always—when he could make per- 
fectly certain that her eyes were cast down, or 
turned in the direction of John Shortlands or of 
her father—he was studying Yolande’s face ; and 
sometimes he would recall the phrase that Mrs. 
Bell had used on the first oceasion she had seen 
this young lady, or rather immediately after part- 
ing with her, “She’s a braw lass, that; I fear she 
will make some man’s heart sore;” and then 
again he kept wondering and speculating as to 
what possible strength of will and womanly char- 
acter there might lie behind those fair, soft, girl- 
ish features. 


But if you 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
A PEACE-MAKER. 

Pretty Mrs. Graham was standing in her room 
at Inverstroy, ready to go out; her husband was 
in the adjacent dressing-room, engaged in the op- 
eration of shaving. 

“You need not be afraid, Jim,” said the young 
matron; “everything has been arranged. Every- 
thing will go quite right till I come back. And 
Archie is to meet me at Fort Augustus, so that 
the ponies won’t have the long pull up Glendoe.” 

“Why can’t he manage his own affairs ?” the 
stout warrior grumbled. 

“Aunt Colquhoun isn’t easy to get on with,” 
she said. ‘“ And I am beginning to feel anxious. 
What would you say to his getting spiteful, and 
running away with Shena Van?” 

“Stuff!” 

“Oh, I don’t know. If I chose I could show 
you something I cut out of the Jnverness Courier 
about three years ago. Well, I will show it to 
you.” 

She went to a drawer in her wardrobe, and 
hunted about for a time until she found the news- 








paper cutting, which she brought back and put 
before him on the dressing-table. This was what 
he took up and read: 


“FOR SIIENA’S NEW-YEAR'S DAY MORNING, 
“Her eyes are dark and soft and blue, 
She’s light-stepped as the roe: 
O Shena, Shena, my heart is true 
To you where’er you go, 
“T wish that I were by the rills 
Above the Allt-cam-ban ; 
And wandering with me o’er the hills, 
My own dear Shena Van 
“ Far other sights and scenes I view: 
The year goes ont in snow: 
O Shena, Shena, my heart is true 
To you where’er you go.” 


“ Well,” said he, contemptuously throwing down 
again the piece of paper, “) don’t 
Archie wrote that rubbish? That isn’t his line.” 

“Tt’s a line that most lads take at a certain 
age,’ said Mrs. Graham, shrewdly. 

“More likely some moon-struck ploughboy !” 
her husband interjected; for indeed he did not 
seem to think much of those verses, which she re- 
garded with some fondness. 

“T am afraid,” said she, looking at the lines, 
“that the ploughboys in this part of the world 
don’t know quite as much English as all that 
comes to. And how many people do you think 
now, Jim, have ever heard of the Allt-cam-ban ? 
And then Shena, how many people have ever 
heard of Janet Stewart’s nickname? There is 
another thing. Those verses appeared when 
Archie was at Edinburgh, and of course he knew 
very well that, although he was not allowed to 
write to her, the Jnverness Courier would make 
its way into the manse. 
pretty. 


you suppose 


I think they are very 


*O Shena, Shena, my heart is true 
To you where’er you go.’ 
That is the worst of marrying an old man. 
never write poetry about you.” 
“You call that poetry!” he said. 
“Well, good-by, Jim. I will tell Mackenzie 
when he is to meet me at Fort Augustus.” 
“ Bring back Yolande Winterbourne with you,” 
said Colonel Graham, who had now about finished 
his toilette. 


They 


“ How can I, without asking her father? And 
there wouldn’t be room.” 
“T don’t want her father. Iwanther. There 


is no fun in having a whole houseful of married 
women.” 

“T quite agree with you. And who wanted 
them? Certainly not I. There is only one thing 
more absurd than having nothing but married 
women in the house, and that is having nothing 
but married men. But you have had a warning 
this year, Jim. Everybody acknowledges that 
there never was such bad shooting. I hope an- 
other year you will get one or two younger men 
who know what shooting is, and who can climb. 
Well, good-by, Jim.” And presently pretty Mrs. 
Graham was seated in a light little wagonette of 
polished oak, the reins in her hand, and a pair 
of stout little ponies trotting away down through 
the wooded and winding deeps of Glenstroy. 

It was a long drive to Fort Augustus: and al 
though from time to time a refrain went echoing 
through her head, 

“O Shena, Shena, my heart is true 
To you where’er you go,” 


and apparently connecting itself somehow with 
the pattering of the horses’ feet on the road, still 
her brain was far from being idle. This expedi- 
tion was entirely of her own proper choice and 
motion, In truth she had been alarmed by the 
very fact that the Master of Lynn had ceased to 
wish for her interference. He had refused to 
urge his case further. If the people at Lynn 
Towers were blind to their own interests, they 
might remain so. He was not going to argue 
and stir up domestic dissension. He would -not 
allow Yolande’s name to be drawn into any such 
brawl; and certainly he would not suffer any dis 
cussion of herself or her merits. All this Mrs. 
Graham gathered vaguely from one or two letters, 
and as she considered the situation as being ob- 
viously dangerous, she had, at great inconvenience 
to herself, left her house full of guests, and was 
now about to see what could be 
Towers. 

When she reached Fort Augustus, Archie Les 
lie was waiting for her there at the hotel, and 
she found him in the same mood. He did not 
wish to have anything said about the matter. He 
professed to be indifferent. He assumed that 
his sister had come on an ordinary filial visit, and 
he had luncheon ready for her. 


done at Lynn 


He said she was 
looking prettier than ever; and was anxious to 
know whether they had done well with the shoot- 
ing at Inverstroy. 

“Now look here, Archie,” said she, when the 
waiter had finally left the room, “let us under 
stand each other. You know what I have come 
about—at some trouble to myself. There 
use in your making the thing more difficult than 
needs be. And you know perfectly well that 
matters can not remain as they are.” 

“T know perfectly well that matters can not 
remain as they are,” he repeated, with some touch 
of irony, “for this excellent reason, that in the 
course of time the Winterbournes will be going 
south, and that as Mr, Winterbourne has never 
been within the doors of Lynn Towers, and isn’t 
likely to be, he will draw his own conclusions. 
Probably he has done so already. I haven’t seen 
much of him since his friend Shortlands came. 
Very likely he already understands why our fam- 
ily have taken no notice of them, and I know he 
is too proud a man to allow his daughter to be 
mixed up in any domestic squabble. 
go south. That will be—Good-by.” 

“But, my dear Master,” his sister protested, 
“if you would only show a little conciliation—” 

“ What!” he said, indignantly. “ Do you think 
I am going to beg for an invitation for Mr. Win 
terbourne? Do you expect me to go and ask 


is no 


They will 
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that Yolande should be received at Lynn Tow- 
I think not! I don’t quite see my way to 
that yet.” 

“You needn’t be angry—” 

“ But it is so absurd!” he exclaimed. “ What 
have Winterbourne’s politics to do with Yolande ? 
Supposing he wanted to blow up the House of 
Lords with dynamite, what has that got to do with 
her? It is Burke’s Peerage that is at the bottom 
of all this If every blessed copy of 
that book were burned out of the world, they 
wouldn’t have another word to say. It is the 
fear of ‘daughter of Mr. Winterbourne, 
M.P. for Slagpool, that is setting them crazy. 
That out of the world; that 
comes of being toadied by gillies and town coun- 
cillors. But Ll am not going to trouble about it,” 
said he, with a sudden air of indifference. “I 
am not going to make a fuss, They can go their 
way; I can go mine.” 

“Yes, and the Winterbournes will go theirs,” 
said his sister, sharply. 

‘Very well.” 

“But it is not very well; it is very ill. Come 
now, Archie, be reasonable. You know the trou- 
ble I had before I married Jim; it was got over 
by a little patience and discretion.” 

“Oh, if you think I am going to cringe and 


ers? 


nonsense 


seeing 


of living 


comes 





crawl about for their consent, you are quite mis- 
taken. I would not put Yolande Winterbourne 
nto such a position. Why,” said he, with some 
sense of injury in his tone, “I like the way they 
talk—as if they were asked to sacrifice some- 
thing! If there is any sacrifice in the case, it 
seems to me that I am making it, not they. I 
am doing what I think best for Lynn, that has 
always been starved for want of money. Very 
well; if they don’t like it they can leave it alone. 
I am not going to beg for any favor in the mat- 
ter.” 

“Tt might be as well not to talk of any sacri- 
fice,” said his sister, quietly, and yet with some 
significance. ‘I don’t think there will be much 
sacrifice. Well, now, I’m ready, Archie: what 
have you brought—the dog-cart ?” 

“Yes.” 

Shortly thereafter they set out for Lynn; and 
they did not resume this conversation; for as 
they had to climb the steep road leading into 
Glendoe, the Master got down and walked, leaving 
the reins to his sister. They passed through the 
deep woods, and up and out on to the open heights. 
They skirted the solitary little lake that lies in a 
mountain-cup up there. And then, in due time, 
they came in sight of the inland country—a broad 
and variegated plain, with here and there a farm- 
house or village. 

They came in sight of something else too—the 
figure of a young woman who was coming along 
the road. Mrs. Graham’s eyes were fixed on that 
solitary person for some time before she ex- 
claimed, 

“ Archie, do you see who that is ?” 


“MY GOD! NOT ONE OF THEM 


“Of course I do,” said he, not with the best 
grace, 

“Tt is she, isn’t it ?” she said, eagerly. 

“T suppose you can see that for yourself,” was 
the answer. 

“Perhaps it isn’t the first time to-day that you 
have met her?” said she, looking up with a quick 
scrutiny. 

“If you want to know, I have not set eyes on 
her since last Christmas. She has been living in 
Inverness.” 

He pulled up. This young lady whom they 
now stopped to speak to was a good-looking girl 
of about twenty, with light brown hair and very 
dark blue eyes. There was some firmness and 
shrewdness of character in the face, despite the 
shyness that was also very visible there. For the 
rest, she was neatly dressed—in something of a 
town style. 

She merely nodded to the Master, who took off 
his hat; but as she was on Mrs. Graham’s side 
of the dog-cart, she shook hands with that lady, 
and her bright, fresh-colored upturned face had 
something of diffidence or self-consciousness in it. 

“Oh, how do you do, Miss Stewart? It is such 
a long time since I have seen you!” said Mrs, 
Graham 

“You do not come often to Lynn now, Mrs, 
Graham,” said Miss Stewart, with just a touch of 
a very pretty accent, “and I have been living in 
Inverness.” 

“Oh, indeed. 
manse ?”’ 

They chatted in the ordinary fashion for a few 
minutes, and then the Master of Lynn drove on 
again—in silence. Mrs. Graham ventured to re- 
peat, apparently to herself, though he must have 
overheard, 


And how are the people at the 


* And wandering with me o’er the hills, 
My own dear Shena Van”; 


but if he did overhear, he took no notice, and 
certainly he betrayed neither confusion nor an- 


noyance. Perhaps the verses were not his, after 
all? The minister’s daughter was the belle of 


those parts; she had had many admirers; and 
the Jnverness Courier was the natural medium for 
the expression of their woes. Still, Mrs. Graham 
asked herself how many people in the world knew 
of the existence of the Allt-cam-bin, far away 
in the solitudes over Allt-nam-ba. 

Mrs. Graham, as it turned out, had a terrible 
time of it with her father. This short, thickset 
man with the voluminous brown and gray beard, 
shaggy eyebrows, and bald head surmounted by a 
black velvet skull-cap, was simply furious; and 
so far from being affected in any degree by his 
daughter’s blandishments, he seemed inclined to 
direct his wrath upon her as the chief aider and 
abettor of her brother’s high treason. Nor was 
his lordship’s language marked by much gentle- 
ness or reticence, 

“ The idea,” he exclaimed, “ that Dochfour, and 
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TO SEE WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE!” 


Lochiel, and Culloden, and the rest of them, might 
have to rub shoulders with a low, scoundrelly 
Radical! The mere chance of such a thing hap- 
pening is monstrous.” 

“T beg to remind you, papa,” said Mrs, Gra- 
ham, with her face grown a little pale, “that my 
husband is not in the habit of associating with 
low scoundrels of any kind. And I would rather 
not hear such things said about the father of my 
particular friend.” 

Then she saw that that line would not do. 

-“ Papa,” she pleaded, “a little civility costs 
nothing. Why should you not eall? You must 
have known it was this Mr. Winterbourne who 
had taken the shooting when we telegraphed you 
from Malta.” 

“T must have known ? 
has that to do with it? I do not let my friend- 
ship with my shootings. What my tenant may 
be is nothing to me, so long as he can pay; and 
he is welcome to everything he can find on the 
shooting; but it does not follow he is entitled to 
sit down at my table, or that I shall sit down at 
his.”’ 

“But you were very kind to Yolande Winter- 
bourne when she came up at first, and you knew 
whose daughter she was,” pretty Mrs, Graham 
pleaded again. 

“T did not know that that young jackass pro- 
posed to make her one of the family—it is too 
great an honor altogether.” 

“You know, papa, it is such a pity to make 
trouble when it is not likely to help. Archie can 
marry whom he pleases—” 

“Let him, and welcome!” said this fieree old 
gentleman. “He can marry whom he pleases, 
but he can not compel me to associate with his 
wife’s father.” 

She went away somewhat crest-fallen, and 
sought out the Master, whom she found in one of 
the greenhouses. 

“ Well?” said he, with a smile, for he had an- 
ticipated the result. 

“ His lordship does seem opinionated about it,” 
she had to confess. “ And yet I think I could 
talk him over if only Aunt Colquhoun were ab- 
sent. I suppose she will be back from Foyers 
by dinner-time.” ~ 

“T wish she were sewn in a sack, and at the 
bottom of Loch Ness,” said he. 

“Archie, for shame! You see,” she added, 
thoughtfully, “I must get back to Fort Augustus 
by four to-morrow afternoon. And I haven’t 
come all this way without being resolved to see 
Yolande before I go. That leaves me little time. 
But still— Have you asked Mr. Melville to speak 
to papa 2” 

“No. Jack Melville and I nearly quarrelled 
over it,so I dropped the subject. He doesn’t 
understand matters, don’t you know, Polly; he 
doesn’t understand what the improvement of a 
poor estate costs. He has forgotten his Horace 
—pennis non homini datis—that means that hu- 


I did know! What 

















man beings aren’t born with enough money. He 
made quite a fuss when I showed him that there 
were prudential reasons for the match, as if there 
were any use in blinding one’s eyes to obvious 
facts. Well, I don’t care. I have done my best. 
My intentions toward Lynn were sincere and hon- 
orable ; now they can make a hash of the whole 
thing if they like.” 

“It is folly speaking like that,” his sister said, 
sharply. “Surely you have too much spirit to 
yield to a little opposition of this kind.” 

“A little opposition!” he said, with a laugh, 
“It’s about as bulky as Borlum Hill; and I for 
one am not going to ram my head against it. I 
prefer a quiet life.” 

“ But you are bound in honor to Yolande Win- 
terbourne not to let the engagement cease,” she 
cried. “Why, to think of such a thing! You 
ask a girl to marry vou; she consents; and then 
you throw her over because this person or that 
person objects. Well, I never heard of one of 
the Leslies acting that way before. I was only 
a girl, but I showed them what stuff I was made 
of when they tried to interfere with me.” 

“Oh, but that’s different,” he said, coolly. 
“Girls are romantic creatures. They rather like 
ashindy. Whereas men prefer a quiet life.” 

“ Well, I never heard the like of that—” 

“Wait a minute. I am going to talk to you 
plainly, Polly,” said he. “I wanted to marry 
Janet Stewart; and I dare say she would have 
had me if I had definitely asked her—” 

“T dare say she would.” 

“Oh, you think she hasn’t as much pride as 
anybody else because she is only a minister’s 
daughter? That is all you know about her. 
However, they all made such a row, and you es- 
pecially, that I consented to let the affair go. 
No doubt that was wise. I was young. She 
had no money, and Lynn wanted money. Very 
well. I made no objection. But you will ob- 
serve, my dear Miss Polly, that when these stum- 
bling-blocks are again and again put into the road, 
even the most patient of animals may begin to 
get fractious, and might even kick over the 
traces. At present I hope I am not in a rage. 
But I am older now than I was then, and not in 
the least bit inclined to be made a fool of.” 

“And do you really mean to say,” said Mrs, 
Graham, with her pretty dark gray eyes regard- 
ing him with astonishment, “that you are delib- 
erately prepared to jilt Yolande Winterbourne 
merely on account of this little difficulty ?” 

“Tt isn’t my doing,” said he. “ Besides, they 
seem bent on piling up about three ecart-loads of 
difficulty. Life isn’t long enough to begin and 
shovel that away. And if they don’t want to 
have Corrievreak back, I dare say Sir John will 
be quite willing to keep it.” 

“T don’t think I will speak to papa again un- 
til after dinner,” said she, musingly. “Then I 


will have another try—with Corrievreak.” 
{to BE CONTINUED.) 
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Ladies’ Neck-Wear.—Figs. 1-3. 

Some dressy neck-wear for brightening evening toilettes is shown in these 
illustrations. Fig. 1 is a jabot of cream-colored Spanish guipure lace, which 
is connected with a narrow ruby velvet collar. The collar has a stiff founda- 
tion covered over with bias velvet. The jabot is composed of six pieces of 
four-inch lace, each half a yard long, which are joined row upon row to form 
one piece, that is then pleated in at the top, and at six inches from the bot- 
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is nowadays supposed to be the very foundation of Western civilization, is 
not unknown among them, the Japanese workman has always been disposed 
to carry his work himself through every one of its stages, whether his task 
be that of working in metal or lacquer, of preparing woven fabrics, or of 
pottery in any of its branches. Each workman thus looks on his work, 
while it is going on, as on a child that he loves. He is striving after beauty 
in every shape, not after money; and he has his recompense in a way which 
must cause some surprise to us. In Japan the merchant has no status 





























tom; a full frill of the lace is set along the upper nine inches on each side, 
and tacked in shells. A thick erépe lisse ruche is basted in the neck of the 
dress, and wide lace frills are in the sleeves. 





Fig. 2.—Sitk Mustis anp Lace Ficuv. 


square of white silk muslin, which 
is folded on the bias, and has the 
middle corners sloped away. This 
scarf is edged with a frill of silk 
Oriental lace on both sides and 
around one pointed end, anc is fold- 
ed as shown in the illustration. A 
long-stemmed bunch of roses is fast- 
ened in the folds at the middle of 
the front. The made-up fichu, Fig. 
3, requires a foundation neck-band, 
with a narrow pointed foundation 
plastron attached at the front. 
Wide gathered Oriental lace is set 
around the band, and continued 
along the side of the plastron, which 
is covered by folds of thickly gath- 
ered lace set on to form curves. 
The neck-band is edged with a lace 
ruche, and covered with a velvet rib- 
bon that is ornamented with a steel 
buckle at the front, and finished 
with a bow at the back. A bou- 
quet in which a small bird is fast- 
ened is placed on the right side. 
Pleated lace is turned up around 
the elbow sleeves. 





Spring Costumes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


In the costume Fig. 1 a mantle 
of black satin brocade is worn over 
a dress of grayish-blue silk cross- 
barred with brown. The mantle is 
medium long, with bishop sleeves, 
and a full back produced by two 
wide triple box pleats, faced with 
satin, which are added a short dis- 
tance below the waist. Three pleat- 
ed frills of Spanish guipure lace 
border the bottom at the front and 
sides, and lace frills with ornaments 
of jet passementerie falling over 
them trim the neck, front, and 
sleeves. Dark blue straw hat, trim- 
med with a velvet band and a gray- 
ish-blue ostrich plume. 

The dress Fig. 2 is of sage green 
cashmere, trimmed with dark red 
cashmere that is embroidered in 
sage green soutache. The skirt 
trimming is a four-inch pleating 
surmounted by a wide flounce in 
slanting side pleats, and above this 
a valance, cut in wide scallops, and 
trimmed with an appliqué border 
of red cashmere braided with sou- 
tache, and with ball pendants. A 
vertugadin puff is around the top 
of the skirt, and longer puffed dra- 
pery on the back. The pointed 
basque has a vest and cuffs of braid- 
ed red cashmere. The sage green 
straw bonnet is faced with red vel- 
vet, and trimmed with sage green 
satin ribbon and ostrich tips clus- 
tered on the left side. Large car- 
dinal red parasol of ottoman silk, 
with ribbon tied in a bow around 
the handle. 


The fichu Fig. 2 is made of a 
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Fig. 1.—Vetvet Cottar anp Lace Japor. 


JAPANESE ART. 

wa be its origin, the devotion of the Jap- 

/ anese workman to his work, and his intense 
appreciation of all that is beautiful and of much that is 
grand in the sensible world, are alike unquestionable ; 
and throughout its history generally the circumstances 
of the country have greatly favored the growth of these 
dispositions. If the principle of division of labor, which 
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Fig. 1.—Brocape Mant.e. Fig. 2.—Casumere Dress. 


Fics. 1 anp 2.—SPRING COSTUMES. 








whatever, though he be as rich as Croesus. Money alone buys no position, 
and a prince will spend hours in conversation with a skilled workman, while 
the richest merchant would be beneath his notice. Some of the greatest 


of Japanese potters and laecquer- 
workers may be said to know nothing 
of money, the wife or child taking 
charge of the work when it leaves 
the hand of the master, who takes 
no thought for anything else. rhe 
establishment of feudalism under 
the Daimios, although it involved 
fierce persecutions of the Buddhist 
monks, In no way affected the con 
ditions needed for the growth of 
the highest art in Japan. The 
palace of the baron became to the 
workman what the monastery had 
been thus far. He became one of 





the chief’s retainers, clothed, fed, 
and lodged by him, the return ex- 
pected from him being the produc- 
tion of the best work in his power ; 
and with this golden leisure and 
freedom from care his power was 
increased tenfold. Thus has been 
developed not merely a patience al- 
together marvellous in the most 
minute and complete fini ing of 
every detail, not merely a mechanic- 





al excellence seldom equalled and 
never surpassed, but a power of de- 
lineating life, especially the life of 
birds and beasts, which places the 
Japanese in the front rank of the 
artists of any age or country. It is 
strange to see, in drawings which 
exhibit great defects of general per- 
spective, portraits of animals which 
actually live on the canvas or the 
paper. We may look at a patrlia- 
ment of storks, each in a different 
attitude, all studied with the most af 
fectionate care—all made, we might 
say, to show their thoughts, without 
imparting to them in the smallest 
degree the appearance uf exaggera- 
tion or caricature We may fix our 
eyes on a peacock, radiant with a 
splendor of coloring whicli brings 
out the wonderful vigor of the draw 
ing ; and then we may go on to mark 
that this power is not confined to 
the treatment of such subjects on 
flat surfaces. The metal-caster will 
not hesitate to cast a crowd of birds 
in their flight, the birds composing 
it being almost separate one from 
the other, and yet forming one con 
tinuous casting. 

The whole field of Japanese art 
enforces the one lesson which bids 
us do with all our might whatever 
we may have to do. The ceiling of 
a temple soaring in the sun as high 
as the vault of Westminster is work 
ed up with the same unwearying 
care which is bestowed on a brace- 
let or a lacquer box. Hinges and 
locks are fashioned with equ ul bold. 
ness and grace; and some nails 
from the doors of a temple at Nava 
are objects on which the eye must 
rest with exquisite delight. In short, 
if we were seeking simply to point 
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out the merits of Japanese workmanship, we 
should have to go through every branch in the 
art of a people who have carried their art into 
everything. But, to say the least, it is our duty, 
if we care to promote art education in this coun- 
try, to note every point in which the Japanese 
not merely leave us far behind in the race, but in 
which they teach us lessons which we have not 
yet learned. Here we know nothing of the splen- 
did effects of color attained by combining metallic 
alloys with pure metals, or of the value of re- 
flected light in relation to metal composition. 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
Dr. Eywin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: “I have 
prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous 
debility, and it has never failed to do good.”—({Adv.} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

Turee shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. 

by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. 
Bessit Dar.ina’s endorsement below: 


1925 Madison Ave. 


Ss iid 
Read 


Mr. Joun Perriz, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any cosmetic I ever used, 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessie Darina. 


stage 


Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perrix, Jr., Proprietor, 


110 Reade St., New York.—[ Ady. ] 





A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatne dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
preparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—[ Adv.) 





Caswett, Massry, & Co.'s Effervescent Grape Saline 
purifies the blood, regulates the bowels. 1121 Broad- 
way and 578 Sth Ave. 75c. per bottle.—[Adv.] 





“Brown's Broncntat Troones” are excellent for the 
relief of Hoarseness or Sore Throat. They are exceed- 
ingly effective. Sold only in boxes. Price 25c.—({Adv.]} 





Cc. C. Suayne, 
send Fur Fashion Book free to any address.—[Adv.]} 





Tur famous Lablache Face Powder is the only per- 
fect toilet preparation in the market.—[{Adv.] 





ADVE RLTISHMEN'L'S. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Bain » Pi WDPER c oO. » 106 WwW all Street, N. ¥. 





[OTHING N EW ER than Storks and Cat-ts ails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Adler & Schoenhof, 


52 White St., 
NEW YORK. 
For sale by all leading 
Dry Goods Houses. 
The only Skirt which 
combines Bustle, Hoop- 
skirt, and Under-skirts. 





The only Pannier which 
collapses and resumes its 
original shape with the 
position of the wearer. 
Ask for Schoenhof’s Indestractible Pannier Skirt. 

May 9, 1882. — Patented — Feb. 27, 1883. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. I wish to inform my p il of 
my removal from 221 W. 24th to 208 W. 25th St., 
New York City. Mrs. VIRGINIA «, BREWSTE tS 


Send five 8c. stamps for new set of 
Imported Cards, * UMBRELLA,” 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 


riuls used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c. for this year’s catalogue. 














Theatre Royal, 


WITH THE PLAY OF 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 





Farrier, 103 Prince Street, N. Y., will | 


A TOY THEATRE FOR CHILDREN, 


Consisting of the Stage, size 12x94 in.; the Front, 
12x 10 in., WITH ROLLING OurTALN; The Forest Scene, 
with four side scenes; The Kitchen Scene, with four 
side scenes; six Moving Figures, and five Properties — 
all beautifully lithographed in six colors, mounted on 
heavy board cut out, and complete in every detail ; 
together with full directions for performing, and a 
book of the play with the words and instrnctions. The 
Theatre can be set up and put together, aken apart, 
by any child five years of age in as many »¢o?.is. For 
sale by all Stationers and Toy Dealers, Frice 5 ° ts, 
or sent by express or mail to any part Oo: the Umited 
States, prepaid, for 75 cents. Send money or postage 
stamps; would prefer Post-Office Order. Price-lists 
mailed to dealers on application, 





MANUFACTURED BY 
SINGER & CO., 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


GENERAL PURC HASING AGE NCY FOR 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 
For Circulars, address Miss KATE M. CANNON, 
P.O, Box 2600, New York City. 


fe ELDREDGE + 


MACHIN 














The Finest Cards ever Issued. 


beautiful BASKET of FLOWERS — 
Maréchal Niel and Jacqueminot roses; or, a BAS- 
KET of FRUIMr—Peaches, Plums, Grapes, and 
Cherries — very natural, and from original designs. 
Full size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 
cents the pair, in stamps. Mention this paper. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 
108 and 110 Wooster St., N. me 


The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbreila large enough to 
shield at all points, Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart’s. 
CARRIAGES AND TOYS REPAIRED. 


DRESSES 
DYED 








LEWANDO’S 


French Dye House, 
17 Temple Place, 


WITHOUT 
BOSTON, U.S. A 


R | PPI NG. Price- List Sent Free. 


So A) A) y a] 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 

remedy for removing radically and pe rinanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


iY Y, why not send us a three-cent stamp for our 











new Illustrated Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of the Mysterious Skull, the Dancing Skele- 
ton, the Pocket Cook-Stove, New Games for the 





home circle, and many other Novelties. Send at 
once.—Just what YU want. Sranvarp Pusiisuine 
Aernoy, 7 Murray St., New York. 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN EARRINGS. 


If you want really satisfactory and 
only those bearing the trade-mark 
4 Earrings of this 

ones provided with 
ent Catch,” the 





not likely to be broken. 
MACKINNEY 


OPEN. 
THE 





are that, the catch being turned to one side, the 
hook can be put through the ear without any 
pain or trouble, and, not requiring to be bent, is 


CATCH. 


lasting imitation diamond goods, buy 
on the cards, 

make are the only 
“Mackinney’s Pat- 
advantages of which 





CLOSED. 


Patented January 24th, 1882. 





JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO,, 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


8 EAST 14th STREET, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


653 & 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &. 


__ Orders C Carefully and Promptly Filled. Samples on Application. 





BROCHE ‘Waamdball 


THE = 


for Seaside wear. ae 


The most FASHIONABLE, 


onp arei il”"N is 
Bon-Ton Costume SOciset Sent 


Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 


in America. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 
Tv. 


LYONS SILK VELVE 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM S80c. TO $2.50 A YARD. 
t?” Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 


prove satisfactory. 

















Oh my, ‘Jon’t you look nice. But you needn't be 80 
stuck up! My mammu is going to get someof those 
Diamond Dyes and fix my clothes over too! 


THE DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 


DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, STOCK- 
INGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATHERS, 
or any fabric or a * ae ag yeealty and perfectly col- 
ored to ary shade luck, Brown, Green, Blue, 
Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, 
Olive Green, and 20 other best colors, warranted Fast 
and Durable. Each package will color one to four Ibs. 
of goods. If you have never used Dyes, try these oncx 
You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
cents, and any color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored 
samples a one 2 set of fan ancy cards sent for a 3-cent ateme- 

S, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, V 


GOLD PAINT. SILVER PAINT. 


BRONZE PAINT. ARTIST’S BLACK. 
For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chande- 
fers, and forall kinds of ornamental work. Equal to 
one of the high-priced kinds and only 10 cents a package 
at the druggists, or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, v t. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


i, see05 QVERKWay 











. Our Instructions for the Culture o 
patalogu pnd ge leneral SpA and ee 


b 

y 

it. Roses fo 

e been introducec 

Peries des ehiet Ne Nephetos, Duch- 

almaison,Sof- 
Hermosa, 


following. toe = 


nines“ 


and two of Bennett’ 3 New. 
i best new Roses out, Hard: 
1 uberoses, Blooming Bulbs, for $1.00. 
} 12 Gladaolus, or one-half of each, for 81. 90. 
| al mt, for $1.00. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 


HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 


All the New as well aa the Old sorts will be found > 

our Catalogue of 80 pages, which is forwarded FRE 
WOOLSON & CO., 

Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 

> EEP YOUR-BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 

by using Sinexe's Parent Graver. Paper. For 

sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. Price 

25 cents, Depot, : 582 Hudson ‘Street, N. ¥. 











A. HAMILTON, 5 East 30th St., New York. 
SUPERIOR DRESSMAKING. 
Dinner, Reception, and Ball Toilets. Short notice. 
Reasonable prices, Orders by mail and letters of in- 
quiry promptly attended to. 





PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves, 


SUPERIOR 

to any other. Clas 

softly to the IO on § 
giving a beautiful shape 3 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. No nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money refund- 
ed, From $5 upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All front pieces 4 
dressed while you wait, for 12c¢, 
each, 

Switches, al! long hair, 28 in. 
loug, 4 oz. weight, $4. 


UNRIVALLED 
Beautifying Cosmetics, 


EUGENTIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1577, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelibie Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautitul light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping | and Embroidery, and Lessons in Emdroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

ew illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 

privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


THE BINGE ,f.CONARR, CO's 


ROSES 


Loans 


oom delivered 4 4 itpaid,to any post- 









THE DINCE ES &C oO. 
_ Rose Growers, West laos, eo 0o., Pa. 


WE STILL EMBROIDERY SILK 


at 40¢, per ounce (one third the regular price); although 
we call it WASTE EMBROIDERY, it is all good 
Silk, beautiful colors, in pieces from one to three yards 
each,about half a dozen desirablecolors in each package. 
Elegant for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of fancy work. Send postage stamps or Money Order to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 

man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Av KNUK, New York. 

1 BY RETURN MAIL — A full description of 
FREE! st Moopy’s New TaILor System of Drgss 
Curtine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cincinnati,O, 








APRIL 14, 1883. 
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RIDLEYN, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 


SPECIAL DISPLAY 


SPRING NOVELTIES, 


TRIMMED MILLINERY. 


OVER 3000 DIFFERENTLY TRIMMED 


BONNETS 
ROUND HATS 


(NO TWO ALIKE), 
Small Bonnets, 
Poke Bonnets, 


Round Hats, 


TRIMMED IN ALL THE NEW COLORS: 
ORANGE, LEMON, SHRIMP, PINK, TOBACCO, 
ROYAL BLUE, NEW BRONZE, and CINNAMON. 


ALSO, TRIMMED COMBINATION GILT, 
AND THE NEW SOUTACHE LACES. 


FLOWER BONNETS 


IN MANY STYLES. 


STRAW GOODS 


In all the New Colorings, Shapes, and | 
Braids. We are also displaying many 
advanced shapes for summer wear. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 to 317 Grand St., 
5S, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, and 68 ORCHARD ST., NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


INDIA SHAWLS 
AT RETAIL, 
Beg to announce to their customers and the 


that their 


India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, now on exhibi- 





public Spring Importation of 


tion, will be found the most extensive and 


valuable collection of these desirable goods 
yet offered, and will be marked 
prices as cannot fail to interest purchasers. 


at such 


Broadway and (9th St. 


DRY Goons & 


BY MAIL! 


ree-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All hoody for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Silke, ooday Eadie Dresrea ngs, Maplers, 








if pm Se —. y Di 

taiwecs, —~?¥ oan, Gente Bete = my z G ns 
Infante’, Boys a Girl’ Outfits, &ec. Samples, infor- 
mation, and “ ar and € GUIDE” free on application. 


COUPER & CONARD, 9th & Market a. F 
_O7F'Please say where‘ you saw this Advertisement. 


Delivered in any part of the Unitea 
States at Boston Prices. CATALOGUES 
“ omy Pate also when a sam- 

Goods, Silks, Woollens, 


as tavernas and finest stock in 


fre eountry. Write to 
{ Boston, 


hilada. 
Nord, Marsh & Co, {xa2" 
A GOOD SALAD 


3) No Waster. No Trovnte. 
No Disappointment. 

i) The most Delici jous and 
the most Popular Mayon- 

aise for all kinds of Salads, 

Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage, 

a] Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 

offered for sale. 

ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 


| ee fee 
DRESSING 
J. W. BOUGHTON, 1118 Market St., Phila., Manufr. on 


WOOD-CARPET 


E VERY BEST MATERIAL 





ae for Soon Par 


1 Dini Si 
frat Rooms, U oye Tes, Ome be es. ie “qa 


and Stores, 
+ Book of D Design 


| CLOAKS AND DRESSES, HOSIERY, & 
| SPLENDID LINE of GOODS FOR BABIES’ WEAR, | 
MUSLIN UNDER- 





S.,C., & S. 
SIMpSOn, Crawtord, & Simpson 


6th Avenue and 19th Street. 


OUR 


Spring and Summer Catalogue, 


Containing Illustrations of all the latest styles in 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Wearing Apparel, 
IS NOW IN PRESS. 
Ladies living out of town, by sending their names 
and addresses now, will be furnished with a copy free 
on application. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York, 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries, 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of really fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show, in addition to 
our regular stock of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 
Shaded Feather Trimmings ; and a complete as- 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 
fancy, and artistic designs. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. S.—Wholesale 
third floors. 


Novelties for Children 


AT THE 


Department, second and 





WE 
| SUITS AND OVERCOATS, MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ 


ARE SHOWING NEW STYLES OF BOYS’ 


and MISSES and CHILDREN. 
WEAR, including many ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES 
THAT CANNOT BE PROCURED ELSEWHERE. 

We keep everything for children’s wear, from hats 
to shoes, for all ages up to 16 years, at very low prices 
for reliable goods, 

Mail orders have special 
mailed on application. 


BEST & CO. 


60 West 23d St., bet. 5th & 6th Aves., 


attention. Catalogues 


NEW YORK. ewe Ys 
6 | Dress Reform. 6 
- Union Undergarments. i 
E. 14th Vest and Drawers in One, - 14th 


Made in all weights of 
Merino and Cashmere: 
a’ Chemilettes, Princess 
Skirts, Kquipoise, Emanci- 
pation, Dress Reform, and 
Comfort Waists. Cord- 
ed Waists a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and Cor- 
set combined, Shoulder 
Braces, Abdominal Sup- 
porters, Obstetric Band- 
ages, Shoulder Stocking 
Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, etc. Cus- 
tom work promptly attended to. New I .ivstratep 
CataLoeur Freer. 

Mrs. A. FLETCHER, 6 E. 14th St., New York. 


‘SPRING EDITION 


OF OUR 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


Containing full-page Fashion Plates of all the New 
Styles of Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Suits, Jerseys, 
Mantles, and general Dry Goods, mailed free upon 
application. J. N. COLLINS, 32 West 14th St... Y. 








Lisrary or Coneress, ’ 
Covyrieur Orricr, WasuineTon. § 
Bre tr Rememnerep, that on the 15th day of 
February, Anno Domini 1888, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
deposited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 
or descriptions of which are in the following words, 
to wit: 

MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Springfield Armory. By Javos Ansorr. 

THE LITTLE LEARNER. Learning to Talk; or, 
Entertaining and Instructive Lessons in the Use 
of Language. By Jacon Asnorr. Llastrated with 
One Hundred and Seventy Engravings. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


To wit: 


In renewal for 14 years from February 24, 1883, and 
July 31, 1883, when the first terms of 28 years of their 
respective copyrights will have expired. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauierr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ALSO, A | 





H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St., New York. 


Special Bargains in 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
OTTOMANS, RHADAMES, 
LOUISINES, de. 
Novelties in French and English 
DRESS GOODS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS and CURTAINS, 
HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 
At prices, as usual, lower than those of any other 
house. 
Their Spring and Summer 
1 T 1 my ‘Tp 
FASHION CATALOGUE, 
THE MOST COMPLETE book of its kind 
published—containing over 1500 beautiful en- 
gravings and large lithographic plate — will be 


issued about April 1st, and sent on receipt of 
10¢., postage. 


Dissolation of Partnership. 


RICH DRY GOODS AT A 
GREAT SACRIFICE. 


THE PARTNERSHIP OF LE BOU- 
TILLIER BROTHERS WILL BE DIs.- 
SOLVED ON MAY 1, and the ENTIRE 
STOCK MUST BE SOLD FOR CASH, 


GHEAT REDUCTIONS 





HAVE BEEN MADE IN ALL DE- 
PARTMENTS. 
THIS IS A RARE OPPORTUNITY 





TO BUY FINE DRY GOODS AT LOW | 


PRICES, 
Broadway and 14th Street. 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 





LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 





ARISIAN | 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 

No. 8 West 14th St., mear 5th Avenue. 
SECOND GRAND OPENING 
on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, March 21 and 22. 
ELEGANT PARIS SPRING PATTERN BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 

Made by the most celebrated Paris Milliners. 
SPRING PATTERN BONNETS and ROUND HATS 
of OUROWN i” .. LL-KNOWN ae ISTIC DESIGNS. 
REAT SPBCIALTY. 


meee FOR MISSES AND LITTL E GIRLS, 
ND HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS 
BRIDAL GARNITURES AND VEILS. 
GARNITU _, Rae - ance DRESSES AND 


VAIST BOUQUETS 
ALL the NEW SP RING MILLINERY M ATERIALS 
AND GARNITURES 
Jardiniéres specially decorated for Easter, and 
Great and Interesting Variety of 


FLORAL EASTER OFFERINGS. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
A Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike,for 1883,name on, 


and Illustrated Premium List, 10c. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., 


a 


Nassau, N.Y 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Maz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


|} SUITS AND CLOAKS, UNDERWEAR, 
| GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS 











Spring Fashions, 1883. 
STERN BROTHERS’ 
Spring Catalogue 


Extensively illustrated, and containing full and com- 
plete descriptions of all new and desirable styles of 


goods for LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR in 


DRY GOODS, 
Garments, aud Underwear, 


WII! be issued about March 28th, and will be 
mailed upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL. 


CONKLING & CHIVYIS, 


Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers, 


809, 811, 813 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
WILL ISSUE THEIR 


SPRING and SUMMER 
CATALOGUE 


MARCH 28th, CONTAINING A FULL LINE 
OF SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, and DRESS GOODS; 
UPHOLSTERY LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
HOSIERY, 
, AND SHOES; 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
LEATHER GUODS, AND SILVERWARE. 
CATALOGUE WILL BE MAILED TO 
ANY ADDRESS UPON APPLICATION. 


CONKLING & CHIVVIS, 
809, 811,813 Broadway, New York, 


HONTERY. 


OUR ATTRACTIONS FOR THE WEEK IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT ARE: 


50 DOZEN LADIES’ GENUINE ENGLISH SPUN 





GOODS: 





SILK HOSE, ALL THE NEWEST SHADES OF 
TERRA COTTA, PINK, BLUE, AND CARDINAL, 
AT $1 59 PAIR; USUAL PRICE $1 95 


50 DOZEN LADIES’ ENGLISH HOSE, RIBBED, 


SOLID COLORS IN BLACK AND MOST DESIR- 
ABLE SHADES, AT 59c. PAIR; USUAL PRICE 7de. 
40 DOZEN CHILDREN’S SOCKS, FANCY 






STRIPES, BEST 
6, 25c. PAIR; 


ENGLISH GOODS, SIZES 4 TO 
USUAL PRICE 40c. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT. 


28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 


THE UNEQUALLED 


“ HOUSEHOLD” 


Sewing-Machine, 


MANUFAO 





TURED BY 


HOUSEHOLD 
J Sewing-Machine Co, 


ise PROVIDENCE, R. I, 

Is a marvel of simplicity and beauty. It is easy ran- 

ning, durable, perfect. Send for illustrated description. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 

12 East 14th Street, New York 
complete quarters, With both wholesale 
departments) ; 

163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago; 

149 Tremont Street, Boston. 

« USTRA PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING.”’ 

4 (Copyrighted and Registered by R. H. Bragdon, 

1882.) Complete set of colors for this easily acquired 

and beantiful art-work, in a vem for $5 00; with full 

instructions. For sale by F. Devor & Co, C T, 

Rryxoups & Co., or BRAG DON & FENETTI, 

Artists, 23 Union Square, New York City. 


$4 to $20 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ai! colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 


3( GILT-EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, with name 
€ and elegant case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn, 
9) 


$] 


(new and 
and retail 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 
AWEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
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A LOVE OF A BONNET. OUR ARTIST’S INTERPRETATION OF A FASHION ITEM. 


FACETIZ. 

“So it was Spriggins that forged Fogg’s name! Why, I under- 
stood that Fogg was the rogue. In fact, I just gave that impression 
to Mrs. Smalitalk.” 

Mrs. Easyoornc. “Well, don’t think of correcting it. Mrs. 
Smalltalk always tells things somewhat differently from what she 
hears them, and like enough she'll hit it right on Spriggins.” 

Be 

Sympaturtio Dry-coovs CLE *“*What are you crying for, little 
girl? Have you lost something ? 

Cun (holding up some samples of silk), “ No-o-o, sir; but the 
man at that other counter cut such big notches in ’em, sir, that 
they're no use at all in the quilt.” 

semanniiinabitbins 

Recent excavations at Pompeii have uncovered the remains of a 
man with both hands resting on his stomach. This would seem to 
indicate that the early cucumber was not unknown to the ancients, 

anitnliihenlilijaimetnminnie 





To what, though agreeable, do we often turn the cold shoulder ?— 

The fire. ° 
TABLE-TALK BELOW-STAIRS. 

Barwerr. “ And how much the pale young lady that sat nixt the 
military gintleman resimbled her father!” 

Dennis. * Indade it’s meself that remarked that same to Mary! 
I should have known she was his daughter if I'd niver laid eyes on 
him.” [A fact, 

———_——_———_. 
THE RULING PASSION. 

Anorisoa (raising her head from the fashion books over which she 
has been poring). “If you'd only leave those stupid, stupid cards, 
Algernon, and tell me whether you think I'd best have my dress 
long or short!” 

Aerrnon (looking up from his solitaire), “* Why not decide it by 
cutting ?” 

———__—_ 

Mrs. Nrouicenor (who has come in great haste to her room for her 
gloves). “* Jane, my gloves! Hasten and find them!” (Aside) “ How 
stupid! she’s looking in my glove-box.” 


One day last week Postmaster Pearson received the following 
modest request from a resident of New Jersey: ‘*Would you ac- 
commodate me by Sending me the names of all the Blank family 


“Mr. DE LINCEY SMALLBODY LED THE GERMAN,” 








—_ 2 











GOING A TRIFLE TOO FAR. 
MAMMA, “ CHARLIE, WHAT IN THE WORLD ARE YOU DOING—SITTING 


ON WILLIE'’s HEAD 2?” 







sentence: “The 
THE LITERARY MOUSE. 
There was a mouse who had the luck to be 
Born in an ancient study, still and warm, 
One lonely student kept him company ; 
There was no enemy to do him barm. 
And he loved books, and was in tiptop feather 
Among the parchments and the Russian leather. 


A mouse of letters, that knew naught of checse, 
Or cake, or dainties, but was well content 

To nibble on a sage, and take his ease: 
A mouse, indeed, of literary bent; 

Who breakfasted upon a bit of Cato, 

And took 9 pleasant dinner out of Plato. 


One day, more reckless grown, he showed himself 
(He had been dining on some poetry), 
And so the student saw him on the shelf, 
And softly murmured, *’ Tis a mouse I see; 
A mouse, no doubt, who has a taste for letters, 
And dips into my books just like his betters.” 


On which he got some cheese and set a trap, 
Some tempting cheese, that had a toasted smell; 
And when the mouse woke from his noonday nap, 
He gazed, he sihelt, he dared, and so he fell; 
For well the student knew who'd be the winner: 
What classic bait could rival such a dinner? 


Poor mouse! he thought himself both wise and strong 


And only meant the dainty fare to see; 
Though something told him that it was all wrong, 
And that from danger he would better flee, 
He risked his life, as has done many a mortal 
Within some fatal but seductive portal. 


Then said the student to his son: “ Be sure 
In every circumstance some lesson’s scent: 


Last Christmas-eve Mrs. J—— went upstairs to see if the children 
had bung up their stockings for Santa Claus 
Fred had pinned his up in a prominent pl: 
paper attached, containing this suggestive 
loveth a cheerful giver.” 


and found that little 
», With a little slip of 
Lord 


This mouse had been both happy and secure, 
If with less tempting fare he'd been content. 

Let not strange lures thy simple heart awaken, 

Lest unawares thou too be trapped and taken.” 


which is on record at the Post Office or in citty Directory. I am 
verry anxsious to find out abut my Posterity which i have been ab- 
sent from, and havent had no record of for Twenty Eight years.” 


CHARLIE, “WE'RE PLAYING HORSE, MAMMA, AND HE'S TUMBLED 
DOWN, AND I'VE GOT TO SIT ON HIS HEAD UNTIL HE’S QUIET, BuT 
HE WON'T KEEP QUIET,” 
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THE WRONG FISH THIS TIME. 
“HIT BEHIND, GUV'NOR! THERE'S A CHAP TAKIN’ A RIDE THERE |” 


AT THE CHILDREN’S TABLE. 
oe “ DUDLEY, WHY WILL YOU NOT EAT YOUR OATMEAL? DON'T YOU WANT TO BE A 
AN?” 


Dupcey. “Ir | pon'T EAT OATMEAL WILL I GROW TO BE AGIRL? Dtp you NoT EAT OaT- 
MEAL WHEN YOU WERE LITTLE, MAMMA 7?” 








